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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE contest between General Boulanger and M. Jacques for 


) 


NewspPaPER. UBy Post, 64d. 





Mr. John Morley made a great speech at Sheffield on 
Tuesday, in which he sang a song of triumph over the Govan 
election. We ourselves told Lord Salisbury, when he spoke 
of Scotland’s having come round to Unionist views, that we 
suv no evidence at all of any such conversion, and we quite 


| agree with Mr. Morley that the Govan election proves Lord 


Salisbury to have been as much mistaken as he ever was in his 
life; but, for all that, the loss of a few more seats in Scotland 


| will not injure us much, especially if we can gain a few seats 


in England, as we may well hope to do. Mr. Morley’s exul- 


But 


his exultation in the return of Liberals to the London County 


tation as to the Glasgow seat is certainly excessive. 


Council was not only excessive but infantine. Considering that 


oats rae | many of the Conservatives and most of the Unionist Liberals 
+,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. | 


voted for the candidates, not in order to carry out Mr. Morley’s 
Clerkenwell programme, but in order that they might work 
the provisions of the London Local Government Act in a 


| reasonable spirit, these elections are just as much or as little 


ground for Mr. Morley’s triumph, as Mr. Morley’s own election 
to be a member of a new English Academy of Literature would 


| be for the triumph of the Radicals with whom on Irish questions 


the vacant seat in Paris will be decided to-morrow ; but, | 


owing to the enormous number of the electorate, which includes 
400,000 voters, the numbers may not be known till Monday 


afternoon. It is fortunate that the delay is so short, for excite- | 


ment has risen by degrees to blood-heat, and nothing but fear 
of the troops prevents serious commotions. Paris is literally, 
and not figuratively, plastered with 4,000,000 placards on 
which enormous sums have been expended, and every Associa- 
tion has passed resolutions for or against the candidates. The 
result is, however, quite uncertain, for not only does the ballot 
keep its secret, but it keeps it for this reason. Only the 
noisy reveal their wishes, and in so vast a constituency the 
noisy are to the silent perhaps one in ten. Forty thou- 
sand voices make 
ten times as many. 
chances, but we note attentively this fact. The 
recruits of the year went up on Wednesday for their 
“drawings,” which settle for them the chances of exemption. 
Those who are drawn, some thousands, march away with their 


Parisian 


a great clamour, but the voters are | 
We have no opinion to offer on the | 


number in their caps, usually printed on a paper with en- | 


gravings. 
variety, aud this year the vast majority chose the portrait of 
Boulanger. They lose their votes when enlisted, but the 
incident reveals the sympathies of their class. 

Although the negotiations between the Indian Government 
and Tibet have been broken off, there is still hope that an 
wrangement may be made. The Chinese Government is 
evidently dissatisfied with the management of its Envoy at 
Darjeeling, who has demanded, according to the 
that we should do homage at Pekin for 
of Sikkim, a perfectly new claim. The 
lest the war should end in breaking up the seclusion of 
Tibet, which it is a serious purpose of their permanent 
diplomacy to preserve, have despatched Mr. James Hart 
to Calcutta with plenipotentiary powers. 
some time in their service, and is, we presume, a relative 
of Sir Robert Hart, the one Englishman whom they trust as 
they trusted Gordon. He will soon understand the precise 
position of the Indian Government, and, what is as important, 
the precise terms which the Viceroy must refuse. 
statesmen of Pekin are only sincere, Lord Lansdowne will 
Soon find a modus vivendi which China, once roused to under- 
stand that danger is near, can compel her feudatory to accept. 
There is no dealing with the Lamas, who know literally nothing 
of the strength of their opponents, and are ready to go on 
with a kind of useless war for a few generations on end. 


Times, 
our possession 
Chinese, afraid 


The conscripts choose as they like amidst a great | 


he may happen to agree. 


On the strengthening of the Navy Mr. Morley gave forth 
a very uncertain sound. It looks as if he meant to throw all 
possible difficulties in the way, while protesting that he is as 
anxious for a strong Navy as the Government. But the only 
point of real interest in his speech was his admission that the 
chief difficulty of Irish Home-rule is the concession of execu- 
tive power to an Irish Government which might not be 
friendly to England—a point on which he thought it would 
be easy to provide safeguards that would remove all danger. 
It is obvious, however, that what Mr. Morley is thinking of 
is only the external danger of the admission of hostile fleets 
into Irish waters. What Lord Salisbury means when he 
speaks of the intolerable danger of a separate Irish Executive, 
is much more than this; it is of the danger of having Irish 
Ministers, Magistrates, constabulary, police, whose orders will 
involve the oppression of the Irish minority, as well as the 
admission of open foes into Irish waters. We dread the former 
danger much more than the latter; but it is a danger of which 
Mr. Morley evidently takes no account. 

Lord Derby made an admirable speech on Wednesday at a 


Unionist demonstration in the skating rink at Ashton-under- 
Lyne. He maintained that the objection of the Liberal 


| Unionists to give up the name of Liberals was most natural, 


because it was as Liberals that they opposed the new policy. 


| The Southern States, in trying to break up the Union,—in 


which, by-the-way, they found enthusiastic supporters amongst 
the Irish Home-rulers, John Mitchell being one of the most 
notorious,—tried to back it up on Tory principles, as apologists 
for slavery. The Irish Home-rulers would no sooner gain 
their Legislature than they would propose Tory measures, — 
Protection for Irish trade for one, and Roman Catholic 
denominational education for another. In Italy and Germany, 


| all the Particularists are Particularists on Tory principles. It 


Mr. Hart has been | 


If the | 


is the Central Government which represents the Liberal prin- 
ciple. Why did Garibaldi obtain so much sympathy from the 
Liberals and so much disfavour from the Irish Home-rulers, 
if his Italian cause was not the cause of Liberalism and 
the Papal cause that of Conservatism? Moreover, Home-rule 
restricted us Mr. Gladstone proposed, would not satisfy the 
Parnellites at all. They would only support it, indeed, in the 
hope of greatly extending it. Such a measure as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s would “disgust one-third of the Irish people in order 
to disappoint the other two-thirds,’—an epigrammatic but 
strictly accurate summary of the whole matter. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a most successful speech at 
irmingham on Wednesday, in which his first point was 
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that he found the prominence of the Irish Sianéliods dis. | 

; : ne ; 
danily declining. Mr. Morley and his leader were both 
putting forward other suggestions, some of them good ones, 





see no reason for not getting to other work, 


and he could 











sec 
amidst which he indicated free education, and a project of his 
own for extending the principle of the Ashbourne Act to 
Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain wee on this idea with a 


certain enthusiasm, expressing the belief that such a proposal 
would be reccived 1 delight; but it may be questioned if 

The price to be charged here 
nt from the Irish price, and tenants are 
lve They want 


] + 
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wi 


fu u 


iver at 


t] ‘ 
he has thought it fully out. 
would be very differs 
much le to 
their sons to get on, not to stop on the farms, and would look 
askance at an ag binding them for forty-eight 
If there is a demand to purchase ° and a desire to sell, why will 
not a 1 w making land easily saleable meet both aspirations ? 
Mr. C hamberlain expected also a Local Government Bill for 

id ly in favour of a_ considerable 
of our of defence. He continued by ex- 
pressing his beli the state of Ireland had improved, 
and could be further by a multiplication of free- 
holds, and aid to be afforded by 
tinent, to great ] > work 
appeal to the Imperialist sentiment of the country on the duty 
of preserving the Empire and the beneficial influence of the 
Kingdom in the world. We have said enough of this elsewhere, 
and have given the peroration textually ; 
that this par silenced ¢ 


received with rapturous cheering. 
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speech opp sition, was 





1 to the Govern- 





rlain made a very strong appea 


ablish free 


chools, which he proposes to do without 
denominational schools, by adding the 
lance to the Government grant. This will 


ment to es 
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involve a sacrifice of nearly two millions by the Chancellor of 
the —— which he is not at all likely, we think, to have | 
at his « alin a year when a great effort is to be made to 
strengthen the Navy the most serious objection to it is 
that it really exem; every parent from all special sacrifice 
for the educ own children, and puts him, in fact, 
as regards such rifi in precisely the position of a child- 
less parent. Now, it is quite reasonable to say that education 
is so considerable an pre for the State, and that society 
gains so much by it, that every citizen should be taxed to | 
secure a system of sound clementary education ; but it is hardly 
reasonable to say that the childless parent should be taxed as 
heavily as the parent who has all the moral satisfaction, and | 
all the prospect of ultimate gain, which parents obtain from | 
their ¢ wine lren. The strong argument on the other side,—that 
the waste of time and inechanical effort necessary to collect 


the s« cated 3 is an enormous subtraction from the efficiency 
of the schools,—was, of course, very effectively put by Mr. 


de that it has great force; but we 
ll 
ii 


Perhaps so; but 


rlain, and we cone 


Chambe 


do not attach any weieht to the argument that in almost a 
: y g 






itries elementary education is free. 
in almost all other countries the parent feels both less respon- 


for his ehild’s 


other e 





sibility education and less 


does in the United Kingdom, where he helps to pay for it 
himself. 

Lord Rosebery ma 2 poor and rather tedious speech at 
Scarboroueh on Wednesday, on the Trish Question. He said 


that he did not attach much importance to by-elections, but 
talked about the victory at Govan for at least a quarter 
of anhour. He said that “ half-a-dozen statesmen meeting 
in a room could in a week settle a plan which would be 
perfectly practicable, and would adjust the relations between 


Treland and Eneland.” Why, we have Mr. Gladstone’s own 








authority for the assertion that these statesmen would ha 
to devise a method of separating Ivish ak Enelish business 
which it surpasses “the wit of man” to contrive. ik Lord 


Rosebery quoted an opinion expressed by Lord Beaconsfield 
to Mr. Pierrepont, that Ireland might he federated with 
Hngland, and that coercion had failed. Lord Beaconsfield 
had doubtless (in private) boxed the compass of political faith 


ate suceestions of this 


on His private 
kind are worth about as much as the views v 


all conceivable subj 
hich he puts into 


the mouth of Coningsby or Sidonia,—that is, for practical 
purposes, nothing at all. 
A great controversy has been raging this week as to how 


the County Aldermen should be chosen,—from amongst the 


St: ate, as on the Con- | 


| with amateur projects of philanthropy. 


pride in it than he | 


the treasurer of the 


members popularly ele ,or from outside. Our own View j 
ould be to mn upright men _ 
can supply qu ich the Council greatly needs and in 
which the slat ‘e least ‘eae: and therefore that 
they should be chosen ge 1erally from outside, uy tha 
| questions of L camry should be ignored altogeth; 
with great satisfaction that this is also Lord Thrine’s view, 
as aad: at the first meeting of the Surrey Cony 
Council. § le have 
advocated that propo sal on the utterly immoral ¢round t} 
in that way the majority of the Council could best strey 
its own party predominance, while, if elected members were 
, made Aldermen, new elections must take place, and then the 
opposite } arty might regain the seat. If party polities 
be pushed in this way to the worst extreme, we de spair of 
local government in England. It will yield nothing py 
strife and corruption. But we can see no reason at all for 
the ridiculous constitutional superstition that since co-opted 
members have not the sanction of the people, all the Aldermen 
should be chosen from the elected members, and the elections 
tuken over again. That principle is as pedantic in its exalta. 
tion of the absolute infallibility of popular choice as the pro. 
posal to pack the Council with men of the party of the 


Very clear and the sane f 
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Some of the advocates of choosing from outsid 
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are to 


niajority 


is impudently unprincipled. 


The first duty of the Chairman of the new London Council 
will be to restrict discussion to the business the Council is ip. 
tended to do,and so prevent it from degenerating into a debating 
There is an idea abroad that it is to be a sort of 
Home-rule Parliament for London, with power to legislate on 
taxa right of meeting, and even the pro- 
vision of work for the une mploye d. It is needless to say it 
has no such powers, and that in debating such subjects it will 
neglect its work, and retard the concession to it of wider 
authority. It Lord Rosebery pointed out, when 
“heckled” by the electors, strictly an executive body, bound 
to concern itself with its revenues, its debts, possible im- 
and the efficiency of and not 


be 


a 


society. 


tion, the police e, the 


is, as 


its great staff, 


It wiil 


provements, 
on 


its trial for the first three years, and can be abolished 
at the end of those three just as readily as the Metro. 
politan Board. The idea of its resolutions swaying the 


House of Commons is absurd. The weakest and least popular 
State in the Union has always been able 
ebrogate the charter of any Municipality ; and in London the 


mass-vote is conservative, and constitutional. 


Legislature 
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The sting evidence taken before 
Commission this week has been that of Patrick J. Far 
from County Mayo, who, after having refused to pay his rent, 
and consequently having been evicted from his farm, was pro- 
mised, and ultimately obtained, employment from Thomas 

Srennan as a clerk in the offices of the Central Land League in 
Dublin, and was still soemployed at the time of its suppression 
in October, 1881. The general drift of this man’s evidence was 
to show that the Land League supplied money for the defence 
of persons accused of crime, and that Patrick Egan — 
Land League, was in confidential com- 
kept the public-honse in 


most 
her 
cher, 





munication with James Mullett, who 


i 


Dawson Street which has been mentioned in the course of this 
inquiry as a rendezvous of Invincibles, and had sent a pee 


| to Mullett by the witness Sir Charles Russell’s cross- 
examination showed that Farragher had been accused of 





H . sewher 





as master of a workhouse at Ballinrobe, and 
rding his own account, acquitted of those 
irreg . had been sufliciently injured by them r 
tation to induce the Local Government Board to leave it 
optional with the Guardians whether he should be dismiss: d 
s permission to dismiss him the Guardians had 


irregularities 


though, to 


acct 
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A step has been taken in Ww aero which. as we explain 
» probal Jy marks an important change in the drift 

' American opinion. The House of Representatives rece tly 
wlan 1a Committee to inquire into immig1 ration, and this 
Committee obtained a remarkable mass of evidence, espe siall 
about the new immigration from Southern Europe. The 
have now proposed a Bill restricting immigration severely, 
by refusing entrance to paupers, idiots, diseased persons: 
anarchists, socialists, and convicts. Every immigrant mt ist 
| produce a certificate from the American Consul that he is 
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duly qualified, and must on landing pay five dollars as an 
admission fee. He must not, moreover, be under any “ con- 
tract to labour ’—a rule specially levelled at Italians 
and Hungarians, who enslave themselves for years to pay 
their passage—and must not design “to labour, for a 
limited time, with the intention of afterwards returning 
to his home,” a very curious clause, intended, we believe, 
to prevent the defeat of strikes by the temporary importa- 
tion of workmen from foreign countries. The Bill is not 
to be passed this Session, but legislation in this direction 
‘; becoming probable, American workmen being convinced 
that foreign competition is reducing their wages, while 
American philanthropists are in despair over the condition of 
some of their cities. 


The Lord Mayor gave a great banquet on Thursday to Mr. 
Phelps, the departing American Minister, a diplomatist who, 
although he had, as Mr. Lecky said, the misfortune to succeed 
Mr. Lowell, has attracted to himself a strong regard in all 
circles of English society. The assemblage was unusually 
brilliant, every Judge, for instance, being present except two, 
gnd all the leaders of the Bar ; and Mr. Phelps, in replying to the 
Lord Mayor’s toast, was equal to the occasion. In a speech which 
was justly defined by Lord Rosebery as “eloquent, dignified, 
and pathetic,” he spoke of the permanent distinction which 
must always exist between the American Minister and any other 
Ambassador here. His first reception had made him believe 
that “the American Minister was not expected to be merely 
a diplomatic functionary, shrouded in reticence and retire- 
ment. jealously watching over deubtful relations, and carefully 
cuarding against anticipated dangers; but that he was to be 
the guest of his kinsmen—one of themselves—the messenger 
of the sympathy and good-will, the mutual and warm regard 
and esteem, that bind together two great nations of the same 
race, and make them one in all the fair humanities of life.” 
There might be mistakes made, “the man who makes no 
mistakes usually makes nothing else ;” but “ these things float 
for a moment on the surface and in the wind.” For himself, 
the word “farewell” stuck somewhat in his throat; but “he 
went away freighted with happy memories of England, its 
warm-hearted people, and their measureless kindness.” Some- 
thing in the speech beyond the words, some ring of sincerity or 
feeling scarcely transferable to print, seems to have affected 
the audience to a quite unusual degree. 


The newspapers have been making much of the Samoan 
affair, but its actual importance does not, we think, increase. 
The United States Senate is supporting the President, and 
there is a good deal of talk about secret agreements between 
Great Britain and Germany which the Union must resist. 
There is, however, no evidence of these agreements, which are 
in themselves exceedingly improbable, as the basis of - all 
arrangements as to Samoa is that the islanders are to be left 
to their independence. Even the Germans acknowledge this, 
though they declare that their obligations arise out of treaties 
with the Samoans themselves, and not out of any international 
stipulations. They intend, however, they say, to adhere to their 
pledges; and if they do, the dispute will soon lose its inter- 
national significance. There is apparently a disposition on the 
part of the American Secretary of State to hold this country 
responsible if he can; but the phrases attributed to him rest 
on no facts, and are not easily intelligible. We certainly 
shall break no treaties, the accusation made by residents 
against Great Britain being that she ought to intervene in 
Samoa, and does not do it. A sensational story current in the 
beginning of the week, of attacks on Americans by German 
var-ships, is flatly denied by the officers said to be responsible. 


It is stated in the New York Evening Post, a most moderate 
journal not given to sensationalism, that Prince Bismarck 
undoubtedly did recently desire to annex Samoa. Three years 
ago, he requested a German of great rank, and with un- 
doubted credentials from him, to inquire of Mr. Bayard 
whether the American Government would object to such 
an annexation. He was told in reply that the United 
States could not consent to the proposal, and immediately 
returned to Berlin with that answer. The Chancellor is 


now suspected in Washington of pushing to his end by other 
means, but the Washington Government may be over- 
suspicious. It is extremely difficult to us to believe that 
Germany, almost overweighted as it is with Continental 





troubles, can seriously care about founding a Colony in the 
Pacific which can by no possibility have a future. Prince 
Bismarck may be looking forward to the value of Samoa when 
once the Panama Canal is eut; but if so, he is concerning 
himself about commerce to a quite unusual degree. We 
prefer to believe that his agents are defending German rights 
with the violence they are betraying also in Africa, and that 
Prince Bismarck will no more justify all their actions than he 
justifies all the actions of the German East African Company. 


It is not very easy to say what the drift of the discussion on 
free dinners at Thursday’s meeting ‘of the London School 
Board, really was. Some of those who supported the resolution, 
—especially Mrs. Besant, who herself seconded it,—openly pro- 
fessed that they wished not merely to give every facility to the 
voluntary bodies which provide free dinners for the children, 
but to gain for the Board new powers to give such dinners 
themselves. Mr. Conybeare, however, who moved the resolution, 
entirely disclaimed this intention, and declared that he did not 
mean it to introduce what is called the “thin end of the 
wedge,” as a preliminary to obtaining for the Board the power 
to give free meals. Hence, though the resolution was carried 
by 33 to 13, to inquire into the best means of facilitating 
the efforts of the voluntary bodies which provide free 
meals for the chiidren, it was carried, we presume, in the 
sense of the mover, and not in the sense of the seconder. We 
could have wished that Miss Davenport Hill’s amendment to 
refer the whole question to a committee had been carried 
rather than Mr. Conybeare’s resolution. ‘ite really hard- 
working philanthropists are, we believe, more and more deeply 
convinced every day of the mischief of those charitable doles 
to parents which diminish their sense of responsibility for the 
proper feeding of their own children; but the socialistic 
tendencies of the day are against them, and we shall have to 
suffer from a good many mischievously benevolent enter- 
prises, before we recover the true mean between the political 





economy of fifty years ago and the socialistic enthusiasms of 
to-day. 


Mr. Chamberlain has had a little controversy with Mr. 
Alfred C. Osler, the President of the Birmingham Liberal 
Association, on the rather bitter controversial style of the 
discussions between the Birmingham Unionists and the 
Birmingham Gladstonians, in which Mr. Chamberlain cer- 
tainly does not come off badly. Mr. Osler had complained of 
the violent language of the paid secretary to the Liberal 
Unionist Association, and had asked Mr. Chamberlain to 
reprove him. Mr. Chamberlain replies that Mr. Osler would 
have done better to wait for a reply to his letter before pub- 
lishing it, and, better still, not to accuse the Unionists of 
“injustice, baseness, and treachery,” as he had done on the 
previous night, at the very moment when he was pleading fora 
gentler style of controversy. Mr. Osler will not find that easy 
to reply to; but what a pity it is that both parties cannot 
adopt the gentler tone for themselves, without first com- 
plaining of the other side for its ungentle tone! A few 
practical illustrations of courtesy would be worth a hundred 
exhortations to courtesy. 


A Mansion House Fund has been opened for the relief of 
the districts stricken with famine in China, and every one 
who wishes can subscribe. The Lord Mayor was obviously 
reluctant to give his consent, but was overborne by loca! 
knowledge and by his natural reluctance to check a move- 
ment which might save many lives. We can appreciate his 
motives, but we question still if he was right in yielding. 
There must be sense in philanthropy, as in everything else, 
and we see no sense in lowering the reservoir of charity in 
Britain, which, vast as it is, holds only a defined quantity, by 
an attempt to do what China ought to do for herself. We 
cannot relieve the whole world from hunger, and do not see that 
the Chinese have any more claim on our liberality than any 
other friendly people, while they have this less claim, that one 
copper coin from every Chinese house would effect ten times 
as much as our subscriptions. To answer, as the sinologues 
will, that the Chinese will not subscribe, is to raise the ques- 
tion whether the world is benefited by keeping such numbers 
of such immovable people alive. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 99} to 997. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY AT SHEFFIELD. 


VERY few months ago, if any well-informed reader’s 

eye chanced to light on a speech of Mr. Morley’s on the 
Trish Question without knowing who the orator was, he was 
always able to discern that it was by a man of “ detached” 
mind, who took at least as much interest in realising what 
his opponents would think on any of the issues raised, as in 
explaining how he should answer them. That has almost 
ceased to be the case. Read Mr. Morley’s speech at 
Sheffield, and even after the long triumphant overture in 
relation to the Glasgow victory is over, you may read 
on to the end without a trace of any effort on Mr. 
Morley’s part to conceive for a moment the thought in 
the mind of his adversary. Even when we come to the 
only apparent exception, we are disappointed. Mr. Morley 
did make an effort to admit that a statesman might 
reasonably feel difficulties in putting the whole execu- 
tive authority in Ireland into the hands of men for 
whose loyalty to the United Kingdom we could have 
no sort of guarantee; but, on examination, it becomes 
apparent that Mr. Morley was thinking only of the 
danger of leaving Irish waters open to foreign fleets if the 
Irish Executive of the day chose to welcome or to 
wink at the appearance of such fleets. Against such a 
danger, said Mr. Morley, it would be very easy to devise 
checks which would make the apprehension of it perfectly 
chimerical. Perhaps; but then that is the least of all the 
dangers involved in giving Ireland over to the administra- 
tion of such an Executive as would alone command the 
respect of an Irish Legislature. What check could we devise 
which would prevent an Executive bent on taking the 
revenge which Mr. Dillon has more than once threatened on 
loyal members of the police or constabulary force, and which 
the Parnellite journals have denounced even against Trish 
jurymen who took the oath to form their judgment according 
to the evidence and kept it, from pursuing to their ruin 
Irishmen, rich or poor, who had loyally served the British 
Government? We might attack and destroy a foreign 
naval expedition in Irish waters, but we could not, without 
throwing Ireland into pure chaos, check any resolve of the 
Hxecutive to carry out such threats as these. And it is this 
danger,—not a naval expedition against us in Irish ports, 
—against which the Unionists are resolved to take the 
most absolute precautions. So that the only point in this 
speech on which Mr. Morley even attempts to understand 
his opponents’ view, is a point on which no statesman at 
all who cares even for an effective federal Union, could 
help sharing that view. On all other questions connected 
with Irish policy, Mr. Morley speaks with hardly more 
moderation than Mr. O’Brien, and with less show of it 
than Mr. Parnell. 

For example, he devoted a large portion of his harangue 
to the prosecution of Mr. E. Harrington, and to various 
incidents reported in a single copy of the Times tending 
to show that Irejand is irreconcilable, and likely to remain 
so. His commentary on the prosecution of Mr. E. Har- 
rington was truly remarkable. The main point of it is 
this, that the Magistrate who offered to inflict no sentence 
at allif Mr. Harrington would give his word not to break 
the law again, was offering to deal so leniently with him as to 
render it obvious that Mr. Harrington had not committed 
an ordinary crime, since no Magistrate could think for a 
moment of offering to inflict no punishment on a burglar, for 
instance, who should give his word to make no further bur- 
glarious entries into the houses of his fellow citizens, or on a 
man who had committed a murderous assault and who 
should give his word to desist from murderous assaults in 
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— 
law,—indeed, his pride in defying the law,—in the face of 
the Magistrate ; and in the view of everybody who thinks 
that a fixed determination to defy the law must be treated 
very seriously, under penalty of bringing the law into con. 
tempt if it be not so treated, the Magistrate, very properly 
as we think, inflicted a very serious, though very far indeed 
from a vindictive sentence. Six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour for a deliberate avowal of practical scorn 
for the law, was quite the least penalty likely to produce any 
effect. A few months ago, Mr. Morley would have been the 
first to admit that Magistrates who are by their position 
bound to treat the law as just, wholesome, and righteous 
could not afford to treat Mr. E. Harrington’s deliberate 
insult to the law in any other fashion than it was treated. 
Ts it, then, come to this, that because Mr. Morley happens 
to think that by giving the Irish all they ask for, they 
may be cajoled into good conduct, he is justified in attack. 
ing as vindictive a sentence inflicted by a Magistrate who in 
all probability does not hold Mr. Morley’s view, but if he 
held it ever so much, would have had no right to allow it to 
influence his judgment one iota in deciding what he ought 
to do to enforce a law which he is placed there to uphold ? 
A statesman must have lost all sense of what executive 
duty is, who deals with the sentence passed upon Mr. 
Harrington in the fashion in which Mr. Morley dealt 
with it. ; 
What Mr. Morley said on the subject of the nine incidents 
reported in one and the same Times, showing the irrecon- 
cilability of Ireland under present conditions, was not 
nearly as bad as this gross attack on the Magistrate who 
sentenced Mr. E. Harrington, for it is, of course, to Mr. 
Morley, real evidence of the view which he has so long 
held and set forth, that Ireland will never be at rest till 
we give power to two-thirds of her people to govern 
the whole island. But we should have expected to see 
some trace of Mr. Morley’s apparently lost power of 
appreciating what his opponents would say in reply to 
his view of the case. To us, his nine incidents of one 
day, are nothing in the world but not very impressive illus- 
trations of what we have known for years back,—that so 
long as the National League hopes to win the battle, and 
so long as the people hope that if the National League win 
the battle they will profit substantially by the victory, as 
well as enjoy the victory for its own sake, Irishmen will 
always be found to employ themselves in hooting the 
police, or cheering the partisans of the League, or bully- 
ing those who have agreed to take farms from which 
other tenants have been evicted, or triumphantly escorting 
prisoners to gaol, or doing anything else that marks 
which side they take in the battle. We have no more 
notion of denying that this evidence of civil strife is 
very serious, than Mr. Morley has. Where we differ from 
him is in thinking that his remedy would restore peace. 
We believe that it would make things very much worse. 
It would, of course, instal the majority in power in a 
great part of Ireland, and put the minority under their 
feet,—and very heavy feet they would prove to those 
who were trampled upon. In three quarters of Ireland we 
should have a cry going up from the victims. In the other 
quarter we should have something like civil war. Between 
England and Ireland we should have fiercer feuds than 
ever,—the bitterest of all feuds as to the treatment of the 
minority, bitter enough feuds as to the restrictions put 
upon Irish legislation, constant assertions from the Irish 
side that we stood in the way of Ireland’s prosperity, con- 
stant assertions on the British side that the Irish did not 
carry out their compact fairly ; in fact, a far worse brood 
of quarrels than we have even now. Mr. Morley, of course, 
thinks this a pessimist view ; but he cannot think it a view 
for which there is not a great deal to be said, though the 





future. Mr. Morley need hardly have laboured the point. 
Every man of sense is perfectly aware that the crime of which | 
Mr. E. Harrington had been guilty, and had intended to be | 
guilty, was not an ordinary crime. It was, however, in the | 
circumstances, a very serious crime, the crime of defying | 
the law, and setting an example of defiance of the 
law to the mass of the Trish people; but the seriousness | 
of the crime depended in a very large degree on the 
deliberation and resoluteness of purpose with which it was 
committed. If Mr. Harrington had been willing to show 
that it was not committed with deliberate purpose, by pro- 
mising not to repeat it in future, the seriousness of the crime 
would have been very much diminished, On tli contrary, | 
Mr, Harrington flaunted his determination to defy the ! 





| time has apparently passed away when he would have been 


candid enough to make that admission. And still less 
een he deny that if once Home-rule were conceded, 
there would be no going back to the present state of 
things, which we believe to be comparatively endurable, 


| without a military occupation of Ireland, though that would 


renew all the worst grievances of the past. If Mr. Morley 
were the statesman he once was, he would at least re- 
cognise the very grave character of a concession which might, 
even in his estimation, end so disastrously, and which 
could not be taken back again without the most terrible 
of tragedies. But all his old impartiality has deserted him, 
aud le now seems,—difficult as it is to imagine that he has 
really come to this,—to keep step with the Parnellites. Mx 
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ng step with the Parnellites is indeed a 
rake us despair—a warning that no man’s 
> can be peremptory enough to secure 
ast whirlpool towards 
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THE COMING MASS-VOTE IN PARIS. 
HERE is a real interest for the historian as well as 
the politician in the election which will be decided 
by the four hundred thousand voters of the 
Department of the Seine. A mass-vote—and though Paris 
I ly one Department of a great country, < 
vision by its electors has much of the importance of a 
= “_igs not only a great instrument of government, 
new method of applying force so that it may 
supersede the old and formerly universal method of an 
appeal to arms. The mass of the people, when decided, 
pid not be wise —Christians, even when Liberals, can 
never quite forget that ery for Barabbas—but they always 
\ossess physical force ; and there are occasions when 
differences run so deep, minds are so sealed to persuasion, 
or arguments are so exhausted, that even in internal 
stions only force can decide. We all feel, even in 
_that on the question of Union or Disunion 
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no reconciling course can be discovered ; that reasoning | 
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reasons for their hope than they do, in the decay of the habit 
of civil war. That decay has been much more complete 


| within this century than is usually remembered. A civil war 
‘of the more horrible kind, that in which parties diffused over 


a whole State resort to slaughter everywhere, has hardly 
occurred, or has occurred in Spain alone. Everywhere else, 
actual war has been avoided, unless one party has pre- 
dominated in one section so completely, that the war 
upon itself a quasi-national character, and 
has therefore tended to become regular. The revolt 
Sonderbund in Switzerland in 1846, the revolt 
of Greece in the Turkish Empire in 1826, the re- 
volt of Hungary in the Hapsburg Dominion in 1848, 


i the revolt of the Southern States of the Union in 1861. 


ali assumed the character of international wars, and were 
civil wars only because one central authority claimed, and 
in all three cases enforced, obedience. Even the insurrection 
of the Parisian Commune, though horribly near the rea 
thing, being accompanied by a struggle of classes dwelling 
habitually together, developed into the war of a great 


| city against the Army of its State, and though marked 


has reached its limit; and that the ultimate decision | 


On the Continent, and 


means than slaughter. 


give up the contest, the streets of Paris wouid to-morrow 
run with blood. For that matter, they would so run to- 


The questions are, in fact, such as do not admit of com- 
promise, and are not seriously affected by argument. There 
an be no compromise between true Republicanism and 


between peace and war; nor can Opportunism ever form 
a working alliance with the Socialist Democracy. One 
party must for the time subdue the other ; and in the mass- 
vote, Europe has invented a method of subjugating a 
minority which, with all its imperfections, is a triumph of 
social skill. It may be ridiculed with the greatest ease ; it 
has imperfections of the most patent kind —for instance, 
there are questions like certain religions bitternesses, 





settles—but the most convinced Tory must 
ledge that it is a gentler and less destructive arbiter 
than an appeal to arms. Grant that it is 2 mere appeal 
to foree—which is only true when the subject of quarrel 
is too deep for the popular mind civil war ; 
admit that a favourite orator may sway the decision 
wrongly, so may, in the alternative method, a soldier of 
genius or of fortune ; concede that the minority is beaten 
by unintelligent will, and so also it is when it submits to 
cannon. A crowd when clothed in its working dress may 
be idiotic, but so it is also when clothed in uniform. 
Nothing may be stupider than a Referendum, but does 
victory always follow the banner of the wise? To have 
invented the mass-vote as a way of discovering truth might 
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cause we hold that in the greatest crises democracy has 
often intuitions—but to have invented it as a substitute 
lor civil war is a proof of sagacity which, if we could 
but trace it to an individual, would justify statues and 
iestivals in his honour. Hardly any discovery in politics 
has done more to reduce the sum of human misery, and 
‘iminish that marvellous waste of his own accumulated 
resources which from the beginning has marked the history 
oman. He is always burning up some Alexandrian 
Library or other. Fancy destroying Roman Africa! 
Compared with the true method; which would be the 
‘ppomtment of the wisest as an Arbitration Committee, 
) Mass-vote is the clumsiest and most brutal of expe- 
vents; but compared with war, it is as refined a scheme 
2 the cook’s method of producing roast 
irasted with that of Charles Lamb’s Chines 
che believers in universal peace, among 
‘eckon ourselves, holding that there is a great de: 
hature still left in man, might find, we thin! 
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the hope that the minority will treat itself as beaten, and | 
development in the mechanism of war, which, again, the 


day were it not for the secret dread of the magazine-rifle. | 


must depend on the numbers of the convinced on either 
side—that is, on brute force exhibited through other | 
more | 
especially in France, the cleavages between parties run | 
much deeper, So deep that but for the mass-vote, and the | 
silent resolution to exhibit force first of al! in that way, in | 


Dictatorship; there is no modus rivend: conceivable | 


by many murders and executions indistinguishable from 
massacres, was a vast improvement in the degree of its 
horror upon the old religious wars. There has been ever 
since then a marked advance, and we should say that 
while the tendency to war had, if anything, increased, the 
tendency to civil war had decidedly diminished. It may 
revive again, will revive if the future subject of quarrel is 
to be Socialism—that is, the right or no right of a man to 
earn and to keep all that he can—but apart from that, or 
the improbable outbreak of a war of religions, the drift of 
events is towards the extinction of civil war. Of course. 
much of that drift is due to what may be called a purely 
military cause, the prodigious and wholly unprecedent- 


practice of conscription teaches every body to understand. 
Human beings will not fight earthquakes, and to ask the 
population of a modern city to rise in insurrection against 
regular soldiers armed with the magazine-rifle and the 
machine-gun, is to ask them to fight the earthquake with 
pikes, or the tempest with bare hands. They will do it al 


| the less because, having all been drilled, they all know what 


: s iy ene | 
which are entirely outside its range, and which it never | 
acknow- | 


| 


the want of scientific weapons means. If London 
armed and drilled, she could not face adequate batteries on 
Hampstead and Sydenham, and must perforce submit the 
moment they are used. As a true civil war means in 
detail endless loeal insurrections, this change itself 
diminishes the possibility of its occurrence, as does also the 
dependence of the majority of urban adults upon waces, 
which stop at once when disorder begins. Still, while ful 
recognising the power of these influences, we must ascri)e 
something also to the “ progress of society,” to the hal 
of yielding to an adverse ballot, and to the growth of the 
understanding that a mass-vote, if only fairly taken, 
whether by a General Election, or a pl’biscite, or a “ refer- 
ence” on the special point, is the accepted and peaceful 
method of displaying irresistible force. That force has in 
many cases—in almost all moral cases—no more right to rule 
than a conquering army has ; but still, it has as much, and is 
as irresistible. It has, too, the additional weieht that i: 
majority of cases the people have a right to manage their 
own affairs, and that the right to manage them includ» 
necessity the right to make mistakes. <A 
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Boulanger’s inordinate pretensions ; but no sincere democrat 
can deny that if the electors of France choose to be 
by one representative instead of five hundred, they : 
within their right. And no one, whatever his politics, who 
understands what civil war is, can doubt that for Genera! 
Boulanger to be elected by vote instead of after a shower 
of bullets, is an advance, however short a one, in positi 
civilisation. The appeal may really be to force in cither 
case, but the mass-vote is an application of force under 
reguations which protect humanity from much and | 
continued suffering. 
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UNIONISM AND THE EMPIRE. 
| 'T’ has always been to us a subject of some surpris 
the English people, with its long history of vic 
ind its amazing present Empire, has been so little sti 
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| 
theme not only of oratory but of song, and would have | against unpopular Powers which were forbi 
been the first argument which the advocates of disruption | comity of nations, but permitted by the maj 
would have sought, by all the arts of persuasion, to dis- | There would be no legal remedy, for the 
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prove. The English, supposed to be so selfishly patriotic, | only be responsible to their local masters who. we tinue OF 
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have apparently never thought about it. Blinded either | would be responsible only to Irish electors. wit perpetua 
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never ceases to influence their minds, they have treated | force. It may be said that this force would be irreg) “i abandon 
this either as a subordinate question, or one which could | but would it be, with all Ireland secretly drilled pags hands, 
never seriously affect the destiny of Great Britain. Even | and Britain engaged, perhaps over-pressed, in Pains) means. 
the Unionists have been moved principally by arguments | war? Or, if it were, are we legislating in order to oe Radical 
as to the impossibility of working a Federal Government ; | mence that dreary round of conquest, concession freak’ gnd wh 
or as to the ruin which a separate Government must bring | ending in conquest again? How a proud people a will be 


on Ireland, or as to the moral wrong of committing any | think of placing itself in such a position 


| need 
18 to ug ip - 
country to such rulers as her present representatives ; 


explicable, as it is also to foreigners who do not kn 








or as to the treachery involved in abandoning a third | difficult it is to make that people fear. OW bor J 
of the population of the island to their secular foes.| Mr. Chamberlain puts the argument a little differen] . 
Not only have they never taken their stand, as French- | but it is in principle the same. He, too, warns his heen 1 Na 
men or Germans would have done, on the simple pro- | that an Ireland under Home-rule would soon be an inde | 
position that they wou!l never until conquered cede a | pendent Ireland capable of doing “ deadly injury” ri of the 
province to men who avowed themselves their encmies— | Britain ; but speedily opens out a broader vista, and tells, the 1 
and in this they are right, for Ireland and Scotland are not | country that the spirit in which the Liberals are dealing wig, lamen 
provinces, but integral portions of a united Kingdom, | Home-rule must shortly be fatal to the Empire as a whole for p* 
but they have never raised the counter-cry of “ England | “There is a radical distinction” between the parties a pore! 
for the English,” and have hardly seemed to think of the | to their several conceptions of the duty of a great Stat appe 
difficulties in all Imperial matters which submission to | aud a great Government.” “The timorous spirit,” hs Wha 
Home-rule would entail. They have considered and pleaded | says, “ which they have shown in this proposal to abandon Lord 
for everything but the Empire, which, in Continental belief, Ireland to anarchy finds its counterpart in the feeling buck 
it is their one preoccupation to extend. It was certain that, | which sees only wanton and unwise ageression in the the 
strange as Hnglish methods of discussion often are, this re- | constant growth and expansion of the Empire.” In the Gos 
fusal to deal with one chief aspect of the controversy could | history of the past, he declares, in a splendid peroration— and 
not last, and we see signs abroad that it is rapidly coming | “ In the history of the past, of its growth and development Ran 
to an end. Even Mr. Morley acknowledges in his speech of | Mr. Morley sees nothing to be proud of. He sees only figt 
Tuesday that the control of the Executive in Ireland as to | what he calls, with a flourish of tawdry rhetoric, ay Lor 
questions of defence is his one perplexity ; and both Lord | ‘Empire of swagger. This great dominion, which has the 
Derby and Mr. Chamberlain have this week placed the | sent forth free nations to every corner of the globe; was 
same difficulty in the forefront of discussion. Lord Derby, | which holds now under its temperate and orderly sway of. 
after pointing out that the instinct of rising nations like | myriads of men of hostile race, who owe all their hope sid 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, is towards greater | of tranquillity and prosperity to the continuance of our “4 ” 
unity, and that even Switzerland was compelled to sup- | rule which has spread civilisation; which has developed es} 
press a Home-rule movement by force of arms, asks how | commerce till it is competent to support the crowded of 
the foreign policies of the two countries are to be kept to- | millions that inhabit this small island, that otherwis Di 
gether. ‘Is it certain or probable that English and Irish | would be altogether insufficient to support them—this r 
ideas will be the same on these questions,” more especially | great machine of progress, this potent force in the history to 
when foreign events involve the great ultramontane dis- | of the world, is to Mr. Morley’s philosophic mind only au h 
pute? “Suppose we had had an Irish Parliament thirty | Empire of swagger, an Empire whose growth he deplores, tr 
years ago, when Garibaldi was the hero of the hour, and | but which he cannot restrain. In the seven years during ‘ 
all English Liberals talked enthusiastically about Italian | which this great Irish agitation has lasted, and during the . 
liberation, do you think the Irish Parliament would not | latter portion of which Mr. Morley and his friends have | ™ 
have tried to make its influence felt in an opposite direction, | been endeavouring to get rid of Ireland, we have added to a 
and to save the temporal power of the Pope? Itis as | the dominions of the Queen a population as large as that | . 
certain as anything in politics can be that the Irish ideas, | of Ireland and an area twenty times as great. He cannt | : 
which we Liberals are ceusured for not accepting, | prevent the tree from branching, but he would if he could 
will include, in commerce, Protection ; in education | injure the trunk and strike a fatal blow at the root. The 

and social questions, clericalism pushed to the utmost; | issues which you are called upon to decide are momentous. : 
in foreign affairs, an ultramontane policy.” We might | They involve the principles of our national existence. 
easily have an Irish expedition starting for Rome | Apply the policy which these men advocate in Ireland to | 
to defend the Pope, for which the British Govern- | the government of our great Dependency of India. They | 


ment would be diplomatically answerable; or still more | seem, from signs which have recently been manifest, not 
easily, a war with France in which, because Italy was our | disinclined to do so; and if they succeed, I will venture to 
j ally, the Irish Parliament declared Ireland to be neutral, | predict that in a few years the ordered peace of two 
and called on all Irish soldiers to quit the British service. | hundred and fifty millions of our fellow-subjects will give 
Nor would the veto of the Irish Parliament be a powerless | way to the anarchy of the Empire of the Mogul, or to the 
one. The Liberals may reserve foreign policy and the | gospel of plunder that was preached by the Mahratta chiel- 
control of the Army to Westminster as strictly as they | tains. It is not, believe me, a policy of Home-rule alone that 
like, but soldiers must be fed and transported, fleets must | we have to resent and to resist ; it is a policy of universal 
be victualled as well as armed ; and the Irish Parliament | disintegration.” That is a side of the truth which even 
could, without in the least straining its civil power, stop | Unionists do not suilliciently regard, and to which we are 
the supply of food and forage to the barracks, or of water | convinced the people will ultimately wake. At present it 
to the fleet, and the transport of soldiers, except on foot, | is hidden from them by the steady march of external 
from place to place. To say that they would not do it is | affairs, by that very expansion of which Mr. Chamberlain 
beside the question, which is as to their power to do it, which | speaks with a delight we do not wholly share,—though 
would be unquestionable. Why, moreover, should they not | we should share it if we saw the electors better aware that 
doit? Out of friendship? The Parnellites say in every news- | Empires are only maintained by sacrifice,—by the readiness 
paper that they wish us to be defeated even by black men. | with which Irishmen accept great posts all over the globe, 
Out of gratitude? Nations, as Lord Derby pointed out, ; and, as we have said, by that inner haughtiness and con- 
never feel gratitude—witness the conduct of Italy to France, , tempt for obstacles which forbids Englishmen at all times 
and of Portugal to England—and in many cases ought to believe that they can be less than the first. They will wake 








not to feel it, a national Government being a trustee to from their dream some day, should Home-rule be conceded, 
‘| guard the future of the people which maintains it in power. | to find their resources in all but money diminished by 4 
i | if that future is threatened, gratitude must be reserved | seventh; a new and hostile State planted on their borders, 


to some future occasion, for a nation cannot out of grati- | and two millions of its agents seated in every great city and 
tude suffer itself to be invaded. Every extradition | by the side of every arsenal. It is not, as the Liberal 
treaty might be impaired or broken by the disregard of | electors fancy, a question whether Ireland shall manage 
Irish officials, or rules might be enforced in Irish harbours | her own roads and bridges, and manage her own police at 
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seretion ; but whether the foreign policy of Great | 
Britain shall be free or not, whether the Empire shall be 
ken up or not, whether, in fact, our history shall con- | 
— shall fade away into a melancholy record of | 
mee al losses, all due to a single cause, the want of the | 
perp ch power is a trust which we have no more right to | 
Senin out of self-suspicion than we have to cut off our | 
i lest. perchance murder might be done by their 
means. Ve rejoice to find that there 18 at least one 
Radical leader in the Kingdom who recognises | the truth, 
and who does not believe that our responsibility for anarchy 
qill be over because we can say we have only consented to 
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OF POLITICAL CARICATURE. 
HE death of Carlo Pellegrini, one of our ablest 
caricaturists, who twenty years ago was at the head 
of the caricaturists of this country, and who probably made 
the fortune of Vanity Fair, has given rise to various 
lamentations over the gradual disappearance of subjects | 
for politi val caricature. Is it not rather the decay of the 
ower to see subjects for political caricature than the dis- 
appearance of those subjects, which ought to be lamented t 
What was there in the faces of Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Clarendon, and Mr. Roe- 
buck, that rendered them fitter for caricature than 
the faces of Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. | 
Goschen, and Sir William Harcourt, and Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir George Trevelyan, and Lord | 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. John Morley ? One or two 
figures which lent themselves notably to caricature, like 
Lord Beaconsfield’s, have no doubt disappeared, nor can 
the latter’s place ever be filled up for the caricaturist. There 
was something at once in his coolness and his assumption 
of reverence, in his readiness to ,.rotest that he was on the 
side of the angels, and his equal readiness to show that he 
was on the side of the great battalions, which lent itself 
especially to the humours of caricature. The cool effrontery 
of the practised coquette was so deeply mixed in Mr. 
Disraeli’s nature with the intellectual steel of a practised | 
political swordsman, that it was not easy for the caricaturist | 
to exhaust the effective expressions which swept across 
his face, most of which were strongly and ludicrously con- 
trasted with other expressions equally characteristic, of | 
which it was easy for the caricaturist to preserve the 
trace. But with the exception of Mr. Disraeli, we should 
say that the politicians of the present day lend themselves 
quite as effectively to caricature as the politicians of 
twenty years ago. Lord John cowering under his hat, 
and with his feet endeavouring in vain to reach the 
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. . . } 
ground, was not a bit better subject for caricature than 


Mr. Balfour’s threadpaper figure, combining the expres- 
sion of fastidious scorn with the intellectual pertinacity 
of the Scotch ; and certainly Lord Palmerston’s jaunty 
self-confidence did not lend itself half as well to carica- 
ture as Mr. Gladstone’s annihilating glance of over- 
earnest wrath. Indeed, the difference between this age 
and that lies chiefly, we think, in the tendency of states- 


men in our own day to overdo earnestness, while the states- | 


men of that day perhaps overdid frigidity. Even Mr. Brad- 
laugh, whose creed would not seem to tend in the direction 
of over-earnestness, overdoes his passion for democratic 
Justice, if he makes any mistake at all; and Mr. John 
Morley, whose natural vile it is to preach a rather incisive 
and refrigerating warning against easy answers to difficult 
questions, is so anxious to convince the democracy that he 
'§ in earnest, that he now frequently winds himself up into 
passion with an almost plainly artificial ring. Now, surely 
nothing can be more caricaturable than this hypertrophy 
of the moral emotions, especially in an age of diffused 
Scepticism and profound perplexity. If ever there 
Were a face, except Mr. Disraeli’s, which lent itself 
to caricature, it is, we think, for this very reason, 
Sir William Harcourt’s; and yet the caricaturists of 
the day have not made any brilliant success of their 
aricatures of the chief of Mr. Gladstone’s staff. They 
allow the natural recklessness of the politician to run 
not in their caricatures, and do not show the conflict 
between the eagerness to produce an effect and the com- 
plete indifference reigning in his mind as to what effect 
it 1s that shall be produced, so long as it is favourable. 
emocracy has injured politics chiefly by making men strive 


overmuch to exaggerate their own interest in popular wants, 
ba i 





and to disguise their own want of interest in much that their 


constituents might perhaps wish them to care for, though in 


| nine instances out of ten, perfect candour would serve their 


purpose far better than artificial earnestness. In men like Mr. 


Morley, this leads to a great exa ration of the confidence 
which he fee ; and in men like Mr. 
Gladstone, to an almost absurdly prophetic indignation 
against the political “old man” whom he has so very 
recently put off. 





Fas oe his weno Aricelt sang 
is in his own Conciusions 


But in men like Sir William Harcourt, 
the effect is singular in the extreme, for he always seems 
in danger of over-running himself in his complete indif- 
ference as to what the popular cause is, so long as it is 
popular; and he sometimes recollects only just in time 
that what he has to persuade the people of, is not 
his eagerness to support their views, whatever they 
but his independent conviction that those views are popular 
only they are right, and not right because 
they are popular. The bluster of his sympathy with the 
stream of tendency that makes for righteousness, so long 
at least and only so long as it is a stream of popular 
tendency too, gives to his whole air and manner an effect 
of braggadocio earnestness that the caricaturists have never 
caught. Mr. Morley’s earnestness is the earnestness of a 
revolutionary priest lashing himself into severe sacerdotal 
judements; Sir Willham Harcourt’s the 
earnestness of a blatant purpose which is full of wind. 
They are contrasts as remarkable and suitable to the pur- 
pose of the caricaturists as any contrast could be. 

And surely the Government and its supporters are not 
without figures that would lend themselves well to carica- 
ture. Lord Salisbury’s inner vacillations and outward 
over-confidence, Mr. Goschen’s strenuous caution and the 


are, 


because 


earnestness is 


| non-committal eagerness of his penctrating scrutiny, Mr. 


W. H. Smith’s bland inaccessibility to importunity, Lord 
Hartington’s stony indifference, Mr. Chamberlain’s com- 
placent air of seeing round the corner, Mr. Matthews’s bold 
familiarity of gaze, and the remarkably un-Oriental,—might 
we not say, provincially English ?—sclf-satisfaction with 
which Lord Cross deals with the knotty points of Indian 
policy,—all lend themselves to happy caricature ; while 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the “ Bailey Junior” of polities, 
would yield a harvest in himself to any caricaturist with 
a genius. 

We believe that caricature is declining, not for the want 
of subjects of caricature, but from a growing impression,— 
mostly false,—that very little now depends on the individual! 
character of our political leaders, and almost everything 
on that flux and reflux of the democratic tide which is 
caused rather by great collective attractions than by the 
minds and characters of statesmen. In the days when it 
was believed that Lord Palmerston was all-powerful 
abroad, men looked eagerly, often wonderingly, at every 
little trait of that jaunty and yet strong ambitious 

| character. In days when it was thought that every- 
| thing depended on the pluck of “ Johnny,” as he was 
fondly called, Lord John Russell’s dry insouctance was 
| studied as Mr. Stevenson’s heroes would study a key to the 
secrets of Treasure Island. When Conservative policy was 
| supposed to depend entirely on Mr. Disraeli’s inscrutable 
will, his countenance was consulted as men attempted to 
' unriddle the secret in the face of the Sphinx. But now, 
who believes that anything practically depends even on Mr. 
Gladstone’s determination? Has he not himself taught 
| us to think that when eighty-five representatives from a 
single section of the United Kingdom came up pledged to 
a particular policy, the appeal has been made to Cesar,— 
the popular will,—and that to Casar it must go? Did h 
not assure us that it surpassed the wit of man to discrimi- 
nate between Irish affairs and Imperial affairs so as to effect 
any working compromise on which a new order could be con- 
structed? And did he not at once undertake to devise what 
he had declared that it surpassed the wit of man to devise, 
directly he understood that the popular will insisted on the 
impossible ? If any one man is responsible for that disbelief 
in the political significance of individual character which has 
come over our people, it is the great leader whose policy 
has recently turned everything upside-down, and who 
preached a sort of gospel of popular principle which 
virtually involves this,—that if a constituent element of 
| a great people wish one thing, and the rest of them wish 
another thing quite inconsistent with it, both wishes must 
and shall be gratified only because they are demanded by 
No doubt this strange lesson has sunk 


popular votes. 
deep into the hearts of the people, and year by year, as it 
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seems to us, it is producing more and more fruit in the in- 
difference of men in general to the particular characters of 
their various leaders,—nay, in a growing indifference of 
the political spokesmen to their own characters,—a 
growing disposition in them to become mere interpreters 
of a tendency outside themselves of which they are not 
the causes, but at most close observers. This is why the 
by-elections are watched with such childish intensity of 
interest. We have ourselves always protested against this 
tendency, because we believe it to be utterly baseless. We 
do not believe that that huge leviathan called “the 
people” has an independent faith of its own. We hold 
that its faith is as variable and often as dependent 
on trivial causes, as that of the least steady politician 
we could name. Where these by-elections have gone 
in our favour, we have never felt clated; and when 
they have gone against us, we have never felt unduly 
depressed ; for we wholly reject the doctrine that popular 
conviction follows laws of its own on which individual 
character does not greatly tell. We hold that what has 
happened within the last few years is this,—that, owing 
chiefly to the far greater difficulty of getting the ear of 
the vast multitudes who now determine our political action, 
individual character has lost faith,—lost faith unreasonably, 
in its own power to influence the people, and that the 
consequence has been the sort of fatalism which has 
lowered the tone of politicians much more than any such 
illusion ought to have lowered it. Political character 
is as important as ever, and it affects more people than 
it ever did; but then, unfortunately, it does not score as | 
much upon any barometer of popular opinion as it used to | 
do, simply because a great effect produced, say, upon three 
thousand people now, has less result on the elections than | 
the same effect produced on one thousand people would have 
had twenty-five years ago. Never was there so much need 
for strong political character, and never was there so little 
of it. Look at the enormous effect produced by Lord 
Hartington’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s personal action 
within the last three years, and then assert if you can, 
that it is no use attempting to stem the tide of political 
necessity. What we really need is stronger forms of 
political character, but yet of political character modest 
enough to be content with a limited local sphere. If we 
could get this, we might have a great resurrection of 
political life, and one of the first effects probably would be 
a number of new centres of keen local caricature. It would 
be a good sign of the times, but at present we look for it in 
vain. Political caricature has for the time lost its interest 
only because political character has for the time lost faith 
in its own influence. Directly the latter revives, the former 
will revive with it. 








THE RESTRICTION OF EMIGRATION. 
FYNHE Bill just submitted to Congress by the Immi- 

eration Committee of the House of Representatives 
is, we believe, the first of a series of enactments which will 
ultimately prohibit or seriously restrict emigration from 
Europe to the United States. The Bill is the product of 
two separate currents of opinion which have been in- 
creasing in volume for the last fifteen years, which will 
yet grow deeper, and which can hardly cease to act until 
their objects have been secured. The respectable classes 
throughout the Union, and especially all capitalists, are 
becoming seriously alarmed at the increase in the un- 
manageable foreign vote, and at its influence in their 
cities, —at the transformation of a city like Boston, once 
the centre of orderliness and culture, into an Irish town ; 
at the riotous waste kept up by the miscellaneous voters of 
New York; at the outbreak of anarchist opinions among the 
foreign workmen of Chicago; and at the evil influence 
which Irishmen are exercising over the foreign relations of 
the general Government. Aspirants to office are compelled 
every year to risk a war which the body of the people do 
not want, in order not to lose the votes of an unassimilated 
clan which has encamped itself among them. These respect- 
able classes could, if they would, cure the evil in a year, by 
adding to the Constitution a clause that none but born | 
citizens of the Union should have either votes or office ; but 
they have not the civil courage for that proposal, and prefer 
to prevent the increase of the danger by restricting immi- 
gration. Behind them march an immense multitude of 
workmen who are as yet indifferent about the vote, but think 
that “the foreigners” diminish wages, who detest their 





| of residence within the United States. 





i Sees 
‘low” style of living, and who look upon the 


“c 
of the Union as a great property which may b labour” 


© whittle 


away by division among too many claimants, [), 
especially annoyed just now by the arrival of Poin. » 
Italians and Hungarian Slavs, whom they murat 


set down ‘. 


uncivilised beings, and who are willing, like the 


Jews of East London, to do hard work foy Pal 
which secure them only the means of bare subsistee™ 
Le, 


The workmen are seriously excited ; they have al 
compelled the exclusion of the only Asiaties who wt 
compelled the exclusion of the only Asiaties who 
in any number, and they are now seeking to kee 
all but picked Europeans. Their repres pr fg 
an presentatives ¢: 
course, obey them, and this Bill is the first instalmey : 
concession to their demand. It is a much more gs ce 
one than it looks at first sight, for besides prohibiting 
introduction of disqualified immigrants, it introduces = 
entirely new principles, which may, as time goes on 7. 
made precedents for much more drastic legislation I i? 
first place, no immigrant can land without a certificate 4 
the American Consul at the port from which he stile 
is, in fact, without a passport—which hereafter jt ho 
be made impossible to obtain. In the second ae 
| every immigrant is required to prove to the satistactio, 
of inspecting officers that he is not an anarchist or socialist 
or polygamist or convict; that he is not liable to becom, 
“a possible charge to the community;”’ and that he 
does not intend to return to Europe with his savings — 
provisions which may be easily extended as the demand 
arises, until no foreigners not capitalists can claim a right 
} ; And, in the third 
place, every unmigrant is taxed a sovereign on arrival, an 
impost which is doubtless intended to pay the cost of all 
these inquiries, but which may be raised, should public 
opinion so demand, until it becomes an absolutely prohibi. 
tory tax. The State is, in fact, furnished with weapons 
which have only to be a little sharpened to keep out 
immigrants altogether, and this without recourse to the 
difficult and complicated device of formally amending the 
national Constitution. . ™ 
The Bill is not, it is said, to be passed this Session 
perhaps because the Representatives would like to consult 
their constituents beforehand ; but when it passes, its pro- 
visions will, we fancy, be made more and not less stringent 
than at present. The Knights of Labour, the largest 
organised Society in the States, are inclined, it is alleged, to 
advocate total exclusion, a story which receives support 
from the fact that one Union, the Goldbeaters’, which is 
specially intelligent, and has a monopoly of its own 
trade, has imposed a fine of twenty pounds sterling upon 
any foreigner who seeks to enter its ranks, a fine which is 
absolutely prohibitory, and marks the temper of the skilled 
workmen better than any law. Moreover, the idea of 
exclusion has not yet reached its full development in the 
West, and will gather strength yearly as the proportion of 
foreigners grows larger, and as flight from the conscription, 
now so marked a phenomenon in all European countries, 
becomes year by year, with the spread of knowledge and 
the cheapness of transport, an easier and a more attractive 
plan of life. A great army flies from Germany every 
year. Southern Europe is only just beginning to disgorge 
itself on North America, and- Southern Europeans, with 
their low standard of comfort, their separateness of 
appearance, and their indifference to cleanliness, irritate 
the Americans as the English, Germans, and Scandinavians 
have never done. We fancy, too, that they retain their 
languages longer, and that, like the Irish, they herd 
together ; while they avoid even more than the Irish the 
field labour in which, as yet, the natives of the American 
continent are careless of competition. We expect the idea 
of exclusion to grow, and this the more because the popula- 
tion has already become vast enough for safety—the census 
will, it is said, show it next year as double that of the 
United Kingdom—and because the disposition to regard 
labour as a property which cannot be advantageously 
shared is betraying itself in so many countries at once. 
The Canadian Dominion intends to abolish all grants in 
aid of immigration. The Australian Colonies hardly aid 
anybody but picked labourers, and would, it is believed, 
tax immigrants, were not the main body subjects of 
the Queen; in France, where population never presses, 
native workmen are already attacking the Italian im- 
migrants; while in England, a whole party already 
recommend taxation of the foreign labourer, and are held 
in check mainly by statistics showing how imperceptible 
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‘dst our crowds the foreign immigration really is. The | 
pee counter-truth, that every immigrant who works is a 
r 


nal wealth and diminishes taxation, makes 
oy among masses who are inflamed at once with that 
sis ee dislike of “outsiders,” 6: BapSapo;, which has 
_— ‘all through history, and with that new and | 
ies passion of our day, the longing for a high | 
mage standard both of comfort and of leisure. The | 
peer will have different intensity in different | 
poorer and it possibly may not extend to some regions, | 
like Sovth America, vast enough and fertile enough to | 
hold the human race ; but the large probability is that 
pefore little children are fit to emigrate, the opportunity 
of emigration will have disappeared, and that the most 
wonderful movement of our century, the march of the | 
surplus European population across the Atlantic and 
Pacifie Oceans, a march incomparably greater in volume | 
than that of the barbarians upon Rome, will have almost 
suddenly died away. The nations which were. all to be 
fused in a “federation of the world,” will insist on the 
most effective of all forms of separation, and every tribe 
will be left, as of old, to work out its problem for itself. 
It is utterly vain to speculate on the results of such 
a change, for we do not know even the general laws | 
which will regulate the new direction given to human 
energy. None of us really know whether the increase | 
of the European peoples will continue as it has done 
during this century, or whether it will stop, as it | 
must have done for ages; whether the great races will | 
burst out in arms, seizing new lands for themselves— 
as, for instance, the Russians might do in Persia, or 
the Germans in Hungary and the Balkan Peninsula— 
or whether Europe, like China, will rely upon feverish 
industry and thrift pushed beyond all precedent, to feed 
her teeming multitudes. None of us can be sure that a | 
plague analogous to the phylloxera may not attack wheat, or 
whether science may not find for us a substance as universal | 
as clay and as reinvigorating to the soil as nitrate of soda. 
The assertion that poverty checks the production of a race | 
has proved absolutely false in China and Ireland; while 
the counter-hypothesis, that prosperity checks the birth- 
rate by inducing prudence in marriage, is absolutely con- 
tradicted by the statistics of the American West. We 
know nothing about it for certain, except a few facts so 
confused and so contradictory that they will not yield 
under any analysis a basis for clear thought. One is, 
that in most European countries the increase of popula- 
tion has been unattended with any decrease in the 
standard of comfort. That is hopeful, but there is 
another which is not,—that Europe is becoming over- 
cropped, and needs, decade by decade, more and better 
restoratives for the declining vigour of her soil. We know 
that if the emigrants stay, we shall have more labour, and 
very good labour, they being, in the main, energetic men ; 
but we also know that if they stay, the very pick of the 
discontented will remain among us in hunger. Prediction 
isas impossible as guidance, and all we can hold to be 
established is, that if emigration stops, the problems of 
the future will be at once more complex and more urgent 
even than those of the past. 


source of natio 


THE FOUNDING OF A COLONY. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S old laird tells his son to 
plant trees, because ‘while we're sleeping they’re 
growing.” The British elector may look with somewhat 
similar feelings upon his Colonial possessions. While he | 
asleep, at any rate as regards them and their affairs, 
they are growing apace. We hear a great deal in the 
hewspapers and in Parliament about a Colony when we 
first annex it, but we next day straightway proceed to 
forget all about it, until a war, or an Exhibition, or some | 
such circumstance, recalls the fact that the foundations of | 
a State have been silently laid and consolidated by the per- 
manent officials in the Colonial Office,—men whose names 
will most likely never be known to the world, but who, in 
spite of that, often do work which in Greek or Roman times | 
Would have ensured them divine honours. The Colonial 
Office no doubt does little or nothing for firmly established 
Colonies like New South Wales and Victoria. Over newly | 
acquired territories, however, its work of supervision is | 
constant, and in the quiet, dusty rooms of the Whitehall 
office are drawn up regulations and schemes of government 
Which will most probably have a permanent influence on 
the destinies of the State to which they are applied. 


| entity. 
| sense a new departure in the history of our Colonies. 


| elaborate. 


| which 


| internal Constitution of British New Guinea. 


| . 
certain 


| relation only. 
| sub-Sovereign, and should be called upon to exercise no 


To realise how the Colonies grow while we are sleeping, 
and to understand the watchful care of the Colonial Office, 
one has only to turn the two Parliamentary papers which 
have just been issued, entitled respectively, “ Report of 
the Sped¢ial Commissioner for British New Guinea,” and 
“Tnstruments and Instruction for erecting certain British 
Territory in New Guinea and the adjacent Islands 
into a separate Possession and Government by the 
name of British New Guinea, and for providing for 
the government thereof.” These two documents taken 
together show a State in the making. We see the south- 


‘east corner of Papua passing out of the condition of 


a geographical expression into that of a definite political 
Our latest Colonial possession constitutes in one 
As 
a rule, the Colonies have political relations only with the 
Mother-country. British New Guinea, however, is not in 
this sense autonomous. She looks politically not only 
towards England, but to the self-governing Colonies of the 
Australian Continent. Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania, New Zealand, Western Australia, 


| South Australia, and Fiji have all made themselves, to a 


greater or lesser extent, responsible for the acquisition 
ot British New Guinea, and between them have pro- 
vided, or are to provide in the future, an annual 
sum of £15,000 a year to assist its finances. Besides 
this financial dependence upon the Australasian Colonies, 
appeals in cases civil and criminal are to be carried in the 
first instance to Queensland, which is thus bound to British 
New Guinea by a double tie. 

The Constitution of British New Guinea is contained, 
not, like those of the great Colonies, in an Act of Parlia- 


| ment, but in Letters Patent passed under the Great Seal. 


The provisions for governing its 155,000 inhabitants and 
its 150,755 square miles of territory are by no means 
The principal are as follows. At present there 
is to bean Administrator, armed with a Seal of the “ Posses- 
sion,” and an Executive and a Legislative Council. No one 
is to be allowed to purchase land except from the Adminis- 
trator,—a regulation intended to prevent the quarrels 
are sure to arise if traders are allowed to buy 
tracts as big as Wiltshire for a clasp knife and an old 
rifle. No deportation of the natives is to be permitted, 
and no firearms, ammunition, intoxicating liquors, or opium 
may be sold to them. The civil list is modestly provided 
for. The Administrator is to receive £1,500; his Private 
Secretary, £300; the Judicial Officer, £1,000; and the 
Secretary to the Government, £500. In addition to these 
provisions are a series of instructions to the Administrator, 
also passed under the Great Seal, which complete the 
structure of government planned in Whitehall, and to be 
set up in Papua. Most of them are formal, but im- 
portant matter is contained in the curious list of cases 
in which the Administrator is instructed to withhold 
his assent to Ordinances passed by the Legislative 
Council. Assent is, for instance, to be withheld when 
the Ordinance seeks to dissolve marriages, to grant the 
Administrator himself money or lands, to diminish or 


| increase the salaries of public officers, or to impose special 


is the outline of the 
It must be 
mentioned, however, that the Administrator is placed to a 
extent under the control of the Governor of 
Queensland, and is instructed to report to him annually as 
to the welfare of the “Possession.” We cannot help 
expressing our extreme regret that such an arrangement 
has been made. No doubt it is in many ways convenient ; 
but, at the same time, there are objections which far out- 
weigh all the advantages. As we have found on other 
occasions, it is all-important that a Colonial Governor 
should stand towards the Colony to which he is 


Such 


disabilities upon the natives. 


| sent, and towards the Ministry of that Colony, in one 


He should be simply the constitutional 


functions which may interfere with or cross the functions 
he has to perform at the advice of his Ministers. The 
people of the Colony must be able to look upon him as 
their Governor alone, and not as a man who has other 
external duties to carry out. In South Africa we have seen 
that the duties of High Commissioner and of the Governor 
of Cape Colony may easily, when concentrated in one man, 
produce very serious difficulties. In a similar way, great 
inconveniences may arise in New Guinea. Suppose ina few 
years that some question arises in New Guinea in regard to 
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our neighbours the Germans or the Dutch. As things 
stand, the settlement of any dispute will be com- 
plicated by the fact that the Queensland Ministry 
will very likely desire to have the matter settled in a 
particular way. No doubt the people of Queensland are 
deeply afiected by all that concerns New Guinea, and 
ought to be especially considered in questions relating to 
the “ Possession ;” but to give the Governor of Queensland 
authority over the Administrator, is to place him, on some 
occasion now unforeseen, in a very awkward position. His 
Ministry may strongly urge one course upon him, while 
his instructions from the Colonial Office may necessitate a 
different line of action. We sincerely trust, then, that the 






arrangement is only temporary, and that when a Governor | 


is appointed for British New Guinea according to the pro- 
visions for so doing contained in the Letters Patent, it is 
intended that this source of future trouble shall be got rid 
of, and that the “ Possession” shall ultimately be made as 
independent of Queensland as is Tasmania. 

Did space allow, we should gladly say something about 
the present condition of 
in the Report of the Special Commissioner, which, under 


the disguise of a Parliamentary paper, is full of the | 
Very entertaining are the | 
the Special Commissioner, | 


most entertaining matter. 

notes from the journal of 
especially in connection with his expedition to return 
certain natives to their homes in the Louisiade 
of islands,—presumably natives who had been tak 

to Queensland under labour contracts. Apparently the 
returning savage was not always very welcome, as the 
following note shows :—‘ Before breakfast, Cholmoudeley 
took two of our boys [i.e., natives} in the whale-boat to 
land them at their native cocoanut crove, about a mile 
from our anchorage. A dozen truculent and hunery- 
looking dogs came down to meet them, but our poor 
‘boys’ were frightened out of their seven senses, for they 
were informed, it seems, with great candour, that their 
own relatives 
The 
tronomic triumph were very anxious that our ‘ boys’ should 
land; but they did not seem to see it, and Cholmondeley 
very properly brought them back to the vessel.” Can- 


gent lemen who 


nibalism, however, to judge from the rest of the Report, is | 


not really a very prominent feature of our new possession. 
An exceedingly interesting account of the Papuan super- 
stitions and customs is contained in the Report, but space 
will not allow us to quote from it. In 
least, the Papuans are very modern. They seem to be in 
the habit of excusing all wrongful acts by saying that 
they were seized with a perfectly uncontrollable impulse, 
and had to obey it. It may be necessary to plead in 
correction an uncontrollable impulse to hang. 








THE POETRY OF MELANCHOLY. 
| T is perhaps curious, but 


gives 


t is, we think, almost certainly 


most pleasure in any age is the poetry which expresses 
best the melancholy of that age. Which of Milton’s lyrical 
poems is as well-loved as “ Lycidas”? Certainly not even 
* T] Penseroso,” ‘Il Penseroso” hardly express 
choly at all—rather a grave and sedate tranquillity. 


for s melan- 

Which 
of Gray’s poems is as popular as the “ and the lines 
“Ona Distant Prospect of Eton Colle ms of melan- 
choly ? danired as his 
“ Ode to the Nightingale,” or of Shelley’s as his “ Lines Written 
in Dejection at 


Klegy ms 


ye,” both poe 








Which of Keats’s lyries is as widely a 





les,” or of Tennyson’s as his * Break, 
It 


genius was unit 





break, break, or 


think, orth’s 
in every way. and the buoyancy which he displayed even when 
the th wes would have over- 
whelined any other poet, was one of his most si 


of Wordsworth; In jue 





od which lifted him high on its w 
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teristics. Nor, perhaps, is it true of Clough, who had mn 


the buoyancy of Wordsworth in him, and gave a final turn even 
saves them from the 
strictly elegiac tone. But it is certainly true of Matthew Arnold, 
though helovedtogi ] 


to the most pathetic of his lyrics which 






rea proud turn to the dejec 





towered above his mood, as Jamzn, 





bovon and the steep slopes above Chillonand Montreux. And 


it is true ofa poet whom we may fairly call a disciple of Matthew 





sritish New Guinea as set forth | 


group | 
y 


six in number—had been killed and eaten. | 
had cleverly accomplished this gas- 


one matter, at | 


true, at least in England, that the lyrical poetry which | 


tion he expressed 
so exquisitely,—a turn which seemed to declare that the poet | 
ere licately tall above his | 
sun-crowned firs,” towers over the gloomy valley of Bfont- 


Arnold,—Mr. Truman, who has just collected fro 
millan’s Magazine, and reprinted in a thin quarto p 
few fine studies in verse which display ideals very like tho 
of Matthew Arnold, though nothing like the same wealth of 
imagination and fancy,—the same intellectual refinement, th 
same anxiety to keep judgment clear from the bias of fe ‘ 
the same tender patronage of Christianity, with Something 
less, perhaps, of estrangement from it, the same deep delight in 
“wet, bird-haunted, Enelish lawns,” the same love of mountain 
| solitudes, and, above all, the same half-satisfaction in realising 
that in a world of much beauty, he remains Unsatisfied 
Mr. Truman quotes with just pride Mr. Arnold’s euloginm a 
the few fine lines written at Hlleray, once the residence of 
Christopher North on Windermere. They deserved the Poet’s 
praise at once for their truth and tenderness, and we will 
| quote them here as giving a very adequate conception of the 
_ character of the mind that has possessed itself of so much of 
| Matthew Arnold’s intellectual fidelity and delicate sym- 
| pathies :— 


™m Mar. 
amphlet, a 


. 
cling, 


Along the upward winding paths I went, 

{n the wood shadows at sweet Elleray, 

And in my mind a noble image lay, 

The image of a man magnificent, 

A theme for human love and wonderment, 
Grand in his sadness and his merriment. 

And as I walked and pondered, one did say, 
‘Here have I scen him in his palmier day, 
The long gold locks loose floating in the wind, 
And the sublime, wild, earnest eyes of him, 
Drawn to the amber melting on the rim 

Of westward mountains; or maybe inclined 
Lovingly on the lovely lake’s repose ; 

Or haply with deep human fecling dim,’ 
Better for us, had that potential mind 

Been somewhat more to deathless feats addrest; 
Alas for mental splendours unexprest ! 

A few pale poems and some worthier prose 
Make up the meagre sum which the world knows 
| Of what was working in that brain and breast: 
The vague, eternal kingdoms have the rest.” 





No one could come nearer to Matthew Arnold except Matthew 
Arnold himself. “The vague, eternal kingdoms have the 
rest,” is even too near to him, for we have evidence, we think, 
in Mr. Truman’s poems that to him “ the eternal kingdoms” 
| ave not quite so vague as they were to the poet who wrote of 
death as the— 


«Stern law of every mortal lot, 
Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 

Of sceond life, I know not where.’’ 
No doubt My. Truman finds a certain satisfaction in mini- 
mising his sympathy with the positive creed of the Christian 
Church. He describes “the Broadest Church” as something 
which, we suspect, never would have had, and never will have 
the power to constitute a Church at all :— 


«THE BroapEest CHURCH. 
A weather-beaten minster old, 

*Mid seaward-looking hills deep set 
Where prayers were said, and death-bells tolled, 
| In times of Kings Plantagenet. 

Gruff was dame Church in those grim days, 

Pinching the fast, if gross the feast, 

List here! a well-bred hum obeys 

The smooth cue of the dainty priest. 

I ask for faith, stale forms I find, 

Submission pliant and weak-kneed, 

Blind following of leaders blind, 
A jargon of plethoric creed. 
I love no better this dead rite, 

Than science, which no more adores. 
Let me seek Christ’s way infinite, 

Where reverence into freedom soars.” 





But is “ soaring ” the sort of motion that takes reverence into 
'freedom? It might be truly said, we think, that freedom 
| sometimes soars into reverence, but hardly that reverence 

soars into freedom. 
| by the essential nature of reverence, for reverence under any 


| d 


All true reverence must be and is free 


sort of compulsion is not reverence, only the imitation of it. 

But freedom does not necessarily involve reverence, as rever- 
ence does freedom, and certainly in “ Christ’s way infinite 

| veverence claimed from the very first to set man free from that 

galling yoke of self which only grew the heavier, the more 

sedulously it was worked. 
What interests us most in Trumaun’s verse is the happy 

art with which he eatches the note of stately melancholy, s¢ 


finely embodied in his favourite poct’s best work, and catches 
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note of subdued elation with which the elegiac refrain 
Matthew Arnold had always the art of 
1 feel sorry for your generation, and yet conscious 
sympathetically at least, shared its illusions, he 
ded to share them than was a victim to them: 
tly the same effect given by these beautiful lines on 


too, the 
js pour’ 


making you 
that while he, 
vather condescende 


Ts not exac 


«What the Robin said in December”! 


It would, perhaps, be hard to say why the expression of a 
stately melancholy like the melancholy of Milton’s “ Lycida 
or the melancholy of Gray’s “Elegy,” or the melancholy 
of Arnold’s «“ Thyrsis,” has so great a fascination for the 


lovers of poetry in every age. 
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“ Gray, like age, the world has grown, 
Wrecked in Autumn’s golden throne, 
Silence through the air is sent, 
Vapours hide the woods of Kent ; 
Seems but now these ways undone, 
Waved with leaves and flashed with sun, 
Lifted glance enchanted went 
T'o the wooded ridge of Kent, 

And this hillside all day long 
Bubbled o’er with life of song ; 
Cuckoos called from far and nigh, 
Larks were jubilant on high, 
Throstles’ ringing warble loud 
Pealed through all the quiring crowd, 
Blackbirds piped as day was born, 
(Minstrels liquid like the morn,) 
Latest, “neath night’s dusky veil, 
Torrent of the nightingale, 
Rushing, rich, tumultuous, bright, 
Shook the dark glade with delight. 
Now, as voice of birds is dumb, 
Pained hush on the heart has come ; 
Some have vanished whom we knew, 
Souls of knighthood, fast and true, 
Eyes of light, and helping hand, 
Brows of power that ‘ nobly planned,’ 
Touch that heartened—faded all— 
Tones of love electrical 

Stilled are, as we soon shall be, 
Quenched in sad eternity. 

Ah! What note is that I hear, 

Soft, inquisitive, and clear ? 

Wistful music trembling shed, 

Poet, from thy breast of red— 
Robin fair, by Shirley Church, 
Marble headstone for a perch! 

‘Man of dolour, wait awhile— 

See the morns of April smile, 

Mist shall pass, and skies be blue, 
May shall roof these woods anew, 
Pave them with unfolding fern, 
June’s long sunsets through them burn, 
And this leafy realm be stirred 
With the joy of every bird, 

Mounts the ether, haunts the glen, 
Making glad the hearts of men. 
Time is but prefiguring sign 

Juried seed, of worlds divine, 

Can aught here seem wondrous fair, 
And no answer echo there ? 

Shall Spring brighten earthen sod 
And no life be—nearer God ?’ 
This, and more, the Robin said, 
As he sang where rest the dead 

In the stillness round the church, 
Marble headstone for a perch.” 


We venture to say that had these lines preceded or followed 
“Poor Matthias” in Matthew Arnold’s poems, everybody 
would have thought them worthy of the same author; while 
had they been published anonymously, acute critics would have 
declared that no one but Matthew Arnold would have thought 
of reduplicating in that peculiarly Arnoldian fashion the de- 
scription of the robin’s post “in the stillness round the Church. 
marble headstone for a perch.” 
vivacity in the description, both of the nightingale and the 
robin, of which Matthew Arnold himself would not have been 
ashamed; while the reproof to the “man of dolour” is given 
in just such clear and peremptory accents as Arnold loved. 
Probably he would not have been nearly so hopeful as Mr. 
Truman is of the articulate answer from the eternal world: 
but it is in tones just so clear, just so sad, just so peremptory, 
and just so disguised with a kind of tender gaiety, that 
Matthew Arnold would have treated such a subject. It is not 
s) much by falling short of his lighter notes, but by not | 
attempting his more exalted efforts, that Mr. Truman shows 
oe between his own poetic range and that of his 
model. 








There is a liquidness and 


: Some would say that it 
is only an illustration of the cynical remark how very easy | 
appears to be to bear the misfortunes of other people; 





but that would be an untrue explanation, for he must be a 
very miserable creature who is stimulated by the misfortunes 
of others into keener enjoyment, and it is certain that such 
poems as we have named do give a very real stimulus to the 
intellectual and spiritual enjoyments of their readers. Per- 
haps the truth is, that in melancholy of this at once subdued 
and exalted kind, the best mind of an age is more adequately 
expressed than in any other lyrical poetry, whether sentimental 
or exultant. Even faith is better expressed, for poetical pur- 
poses, in a kind of chiaro-oscuro than by direct assertion; and 
where, as probably in Gray’s and certainly in Matthew Arnold's 
case, it was much easier to hint the mood which gave a tone 
of exaltation to the poet’s regret, than to explain directly any 
grounds for confidence in the contents of the unopened volume 
of the future, the air of undismayed resignation, of sad ac- 
quiescence, of dauntless resolve, serves to suggest indirectly 
a much higher attitude of mind than anything that the 
poet could venture positively to affirm. Thus, Mr. Truman 
condeseends, much as Mr. Arnold might have done, to smile 
benignantly on the story of Our Lord’s “Star in the East,” 
and leaves it doubtful—not very doubtful, perhaps,—how 
he regards it; but still, the drift of his little poem is sym- 
pathetic, not scornful, and leaves the impression of a dubious 
melancholy hope rather than of a blank denial. The narrative 
may be suffused with mist, but through the mist there isa 
glow, such as sometimes deceives one on a day of persistent 
rain, a glow of radiant light behind, which just fails to pierce 
its cloudy envelope :— 
“Looking forth on eve of frost, 

Ere day’s ruddy lights be lost, 

Hich in the blue East I see 

Planet of Epiphany. 

Stood the Star, authentic sign, 

In the nights of Palestine ? 

Or is it but legend fair 

Born in memory’s teeming air, 

And by loyal hearts of old 

Dowered with magic manifold ? 





Very God, or highest man, 
Brother cosmopolitan 
Naught it boots to such as find 
Touch of his inspiring mind, 
The main matter is that we 
Catch that life’s sublimity, 
And in sacramental mood, 
Eat the flesh and drink the bloo« 
Of his moral lonelihood.” 
The melancholy there is almost lost 
Christian discipleship into a sedate type of spiritual Stoicism. 


— 


in the sublimation of 


Had that poem come anonymously into the world, and had 
literary critics been asked to identify its authorship as art 
critics are sometimes asked to identify an old picture, they 
would have undoubtedly deseribed it as, “School of Matthew 
Arnold,—perhaps a genuine example of the master.” And 
would not they have said the same of this lovely little con- 
cluding poem, which contains a couplet of which we believe 
that Matthew Arnold himself would have been proud :— 
“THe Brrp or 
These morns of March, 
In the still dark before the break of day, 
A Blackbird comes to pipe his deep-toned lay, 
Safe in the citadel of lime er larch. 


DAWNING. 


That lonely note ! 

It murmured in the river of my dream, 

Like the faint undersong within the stream, 

A eall familiar from a realm remote. 

Vaking I heard, 

Mellow and loud, the minstrel of the tree 

Scattering the gold of liberal melody— 

The kingly exultation of the Bird. 

When all is o’er, 

From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear, 

The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, 

Tormented with desire and doubt no more ?” 
The last couplet of the last verse but one is worthy of the 
great poet who deseribed the “ wet, bird-haunted, English 
lawn,” and the whole has in it that air of wistful and yet 
statuesque melancholy in which the Oxford poet loved to show 
his “sad lucidity of soul.” Poetie melancholy of this kind is 
so fascinating, chiefly, we think, because it expresses more of 


+ 


that part of the human soul which will bear the light without 





ostentation and without immodesty, than any other kind of 
1) n succeed in expressing. The lyric of love, for in- 

ce, expresses avery much minuter part of man, and that 
not the part which is most suitable for a public audience,— 
than the lyrie of subdued and stately melancholy. 
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THE 


CONVENTIONAL COUNSEL. 

MIDST the deluge of discourses now poured forth every 

day almost to the drowning of thought, there is one 

class of speech which we seem to miss,—the speech in which 
the old communicated to the young the results of accumulated 
experience, the speech of the schoolmaster who had made a 
reputation, of the employer who had succeeded, of the clergy- 
man who had lived forty years in one parish and yet had 
retained a certain popularity. Surely we are not dreaming, 
and there was such a kind of speech, an utterance full of the 
wisdom which no one ever disputed, which parents and 
guardians thought most becoming, and which boys and 
employs and parishioners received with perfect respectfulness 
as the kind of thing which ought to be said, and ought also | 
to be heard without criticism either at the time or afterwards. 
There were remarks in that speech about the sluggard, and | 
about moderation in desires, and about the rewards of | 
exertion, which were, we are sure, quite beautifully true, | 
and which were expected like the conclusion of a sermon, 
and were received like it, with a reverential turning down 
of the eyes. The times must have changed very much, | 
for reads that kind of speech now; 
and if one did, the laugh which once was so impossible, 
could hardly be restrained. At least, we find ourselves 
smiling in a manner of which we are ashamed at an improved | 
version of the old speech delivered, according to the Telegraph | 
of Wednesday, by Sir Hereules Robinson to some collegiate 
students at the Cape. Sir Hereules is said by the Colonial 
Office to be really an able man, one of the most efficient | 
officials in the service, a who can be trusted | 
never to misrepresent opinion, and never to make a blunder 
in action; and we should be the last either to ridicule | 
or to underrate that kind of merit. Men like that are the’! 
men who do subordinate work well; and without men who 
do subordinate well, the great machine would stop, 
or, worse still, go on without keeping on the rails. Sir | 
Hercules, however, had to deliver a speech to boys at some | 
function or other, and being, we fancy, either a little taken 
aback, or for the moment a little sterile, he rescued himself 
from his dilemma by a speech of the old kind, one quite of 
the old world, recalling the grave and excellent pedagogue, 
the down-eyed audience, the hottish atmosphere, the general 
air of reverence modified by a carefully concealed but nearly 
irresistible desire to to sleep. One listens if in 
a dream to the sound of one’s own recollections, or as one 
would listen to a phonograph repeating with that softened, 
far-away, spiritualised thinness of voice to which phonographs 
accustom us, and which no hears for the first time 
without a thrill as of one hearkening to a message from 
another world, the speech of a friend buried some fifty years 
Sir Hereules told his audience—or, at least, the Daily 
Telegraph says so—that a lad should learn to write a distinct 
hand, as “an accomplishment of greater value than more pre- 
tentious things ;” should take care of his health, as “ essential 
to sustained application in any direction;” should accustom 
himself to take exercise daily; and should keep a common- 
place-book, because a reference to it in after-life will be found 
“both usefuland interesting.” Nowadays, ina changed world, 
the kind of student with a getting-on mind would probably 


one never hears or 


Governor 


work 


go as 


one 


ago. 


observe that good handwriting benefited one’s friends—and | 


enemies—far more than oneself; that the men who succeed have 
to sit up late and want sleep in the mornings; that much exercise 
does not tend to intellectual keenness ; that a kind of ricketty 
health which never quite breaks down is a great deal more 
useful than the squirearchical health which Sir Hercules | 
doubtless intends; and that a commonplace-book is ruinous 
to the memory, by impairing the habit of attention on which 
the memory depends. The student who will get on may be 
right—we greatly fear that he is, and that he could read the 
Governor of the Cape many a worldly lesson—but he should | 
be silent, and not break with his shrill sense upon the old- | 
world charm. Sir Hercules Robinson is repeating * the wisdom 

of a world which bores tired not,” which listened to any truth 
for the thousandth time as if it were fresh discovered, and | 
which thought with Sir Robert Peel—or, at least, Disraeli said | 


it of Sir Robert Peel—that the constant applause of an 
audience justified any repetition of an old idea. The Governor 
has his justification in precedent, and should neither be blamed 
nor mocked because the world has grown impatient, and 


will have even the conventional “counsels to the young’ 
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brightened with a little sparkle of epigram, or dressed yp: 
the verbal paddings which so decently conceal even mitt 
attenuation of thought. Pete 

Why has this manner of speech died so entire] 
Sir Hercules Robinson, a distinctly able man in 
seems a little foolish only because he accidentally lapsed jn), 
it when he had nothing particular to say? The “a 
just as inexperienced as ever they were, or at least sey 
their elders so, and the passion of didacticism js not deat 
We should say, indeed, that it had increased in strength, i 
that there never was a time when so many people, women ihe 
especially, prefaced their sentences with the words “you ough? 
or “it is the duty of us all.” They teach—especially their elden 
—on all fit occasions, and some unfit ones, with a will, anj 
with a decision and cock-sureness which is at least ag impress, 
as the quiescent certainty of an elder and perhaps less ageres, 
sive generation. Everybody would like to lecture, ang ai 
people would like to lecture in incontrovertible formulas: y¢ 
nobody ever ventures, not even the very youngest he, i 
master, upon a speech containing the irrefutable convention,| 
counsels of old. We doubt if even Lord Granville, who hag 


Y Away tha 
his Own lin. 





| said so many good things that he sometimes allows hin. 
| self a platitude as a rest for his own mind, and a relief for his 


hearers’ facial muscles, would quite dare to tell the London 
graduates when he caps them, that early rising was beneficial 
or that exercise was indispensable, or that “health was 
essential to sustained application ;” but we do not exactly 
know why. The words are as true as ever they were—that js 
in the abstract, perfectly true—and the new generation includes 
as many lie-a-beds as the last, and rather more youngsters 


| who do not, except as an excuse for flirting over lawn-tennjs 


or neglecting work for cricket, take sufficient care of they 
health. It not that reverence for the old or they 
experience has died away, for the young are eager to be taught 


is 


| by the ear; and if a successful Colonial Governor would tél! 


them how he really got on, and the practices which he 
thought had decidedly helped him, they would listen by the 
hour. There is nothing in the world which more interests 
men than the record of actual experience, so only it be 
| actual, and they are patient of voluminousness to a degree 
| which suggests that they are becoming conscious of the 
| five years or so for reading which sanitation and good 
| doctoring are now adding to their lives. We know half. 
| dozen men under thirty who have read every word of Living. 
stone’s travels, the most tedious book ever published by a 
great man; and surely they must be incapable, when seeking 
nuggets of knowledge, of any fatigue from digging. Then 
why does one read so seldom in the papers the true didactic 
speech, the speech which is studded with words of long. 
aceepted wisdom, and with nothing else? Why wouldanybody, 
except, perhaps, a Prince of Wales or an Avchbishop, be posi- 
tively afraid to say that early rising was good, or to quote 
Solomon about the ant? 








That teaching, you say, is old and 
over-worn; but so it was fifty years ago, and it is just as new 
as ever to the young,—newer, for they have not heard it 
half so often in the nursery, where also aphoristic wisdom is 
dying away, like fairy lore and the habit of scolding at large. 

We suppose the truth is, that the old conventional counsels 
| derived their weight, and therefore their fitness for use in public, 
| mainly from authority, and that with the decay of authority, 
| they also have come to seem absurd. The strength was not 
in the words, but in the sway of him that uttered them. We 





| suppose if Queen Victoria told an audience of her subjects 
| that early rising was good, they would listen with a feeling 


that they had heard something of considerable interest, and 
we should not be surprised to learn that Sir Hereules Robinson 


| was quite pleased at the interest manifested by his Africander 


students. It was attractive to them to know what the 
Governor thought, even though the run of his thinking 
tallied so closely with the often repeated counsel of grand- 
mothers and aunts. Arguments against waste sound trite in 


any other mouth, but the servants do not think so when the 





master uses them. 
TRIVIAL INCIDENTS. 
Wwe may be deemed a trivial incident? What is an 
occurrence of serious importance? Those who have 
observed life most closely will probably be the least able to 
furnish to these queries replies altogether satisfactory. The 


’ choice of a boy’s school, a young man’s start in a profession, 
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marriage, serious injuries, illness, sudden wealth or poverty, 
would probably be included in the latter; whilst meeting an 
acquaintance in the street, forgetting to post a letter, accepting 
an invitation to a particular party, the expression of a random 
opinion, missing a railway-train, are likely to be relegated to 
the former category. Yet an unbiassed analysis of the ex- 
periences of the majority of mankind would, in our opinion, 
show that what is variously termed by different orders 
of persons, “ Providence,” “Chance,” or the “Chapter of 
Accidents,” acting extremely often through the agency 
of the slightest imaginable circumstances, plays a most 
important, not unfrequently an overwhelming part, in the 
drama of human affairs. The result of a fall from a 
horse depends much less on the speed of the horse, or the 
constitution and equestrian ability of the precipitated rider, 
than on the precise manner in which his body reaches the 
ground, and this, despite all theories as to learning how to 
fall, will probably never be twice exactly the same, however 
often the mischance may occur. To take another instance, 
the impression made by one personality on another, leaving 
out of reckoning the element of beauty, is well known to 
defy all forecast, because we kindle sympathy and excite 
distaste at points the most unexpected and unaccountable. 
Most of us have had occasion to test the working of this subtle 
attraction and repulsion when we have endeavoured to make 
one of our friends take kindly to the conversation and com- 
panionship of another intimate acquaintance. Yet upon the 
outcome of these perpetually recurring combinations depends 
the issue of a vast number of our undertakings. The arising 
of a certain idea at a given propitious moment is another most 
weighty factor in life. It may be replied that Newton’s apple 
or Watt’s tea-kettle only brought to a definite expression 
reflections which had long been working in the philosopher's 
brain; but there can be no question that many thoughts pro- 
ductive of momentous consequences flash on the mind 
suddenly by what can only be termed an inspiration. Then, 
again, as to a particular line of conduct and its results. The 
novice is taught, and rightly taught, that the good apprentice 
succeeds, and comes in his special sphere to honour and credit. 
But we could name an eminent public character who owes his 
brilliant career entirely to crass neglect of his duty as a 
railway booking-clerk ; and also an idle dunce at school, held 
pre-destined to the workhouse, who retired from business about 
the time his contemporaries were taking their degrees, on a 
fortune acquired through a timely developed genius for 
blending and tasting tea. We know of a young Austrian 
to whom vast wealth was bequeathed by an aged gentleman 
whom the lucky youngster met in a railway-train returning 
from his only son’s funeral, because the bereaved parent was 
touched by the close resemblance of the stranger’s features to 
those of his departed boy. Similarly, we are acquainted with 
a person who distinctly traces his entry on a distinguished 
professional life to the selection one day of a certain thorough- 
fare in a large city, where several ways met. Above all, to 
mention the most critical of steps, the origin of very many 
marriages would disclose this woof of destiny crossing, 
modifying, and not seldom cancelling the operation of the 
warp of law generally controlling events. 

To borrow an illustration from a different department of 
human activity, a happy literary fluke, where a careful printer 
would have spoiled all, gave Malherbe, and after him the 
world, one of the loveliest lines in all lyric verse. The poem 
in question was written on the lamented death of a friend’s 
daughter named Roselle; but by a benignant blunder, the 
conventional 

« Roselle a vécu ce que vivent les roses,” 
became 

“ Rose, elle a vécu ce que viveat les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin,” 

owing to the compositor’s oversight its nameless charm and 
unchallenged immortality. Countless other examples of the 
trivial proving the grave and pregnant facts of life will present 
themselves to us all as we pass in review the events of every 
day, such as the casual acquisition of information, the 
ehance word interchanged with an unknown person in a 
drawing-room, the fortuitous observation of a footprint, the 
sudden awakening of conscience in the mind of a would-be 
criminal, all of which are constantly developing consequences 
which outwit the wisdom of the wise, and contribute to 
hold over the future, however apparently certain, an im- 
penetrable veil Even more startling are often the effects of 








incidents to all seeming immaterial and trifling, when we for- 
sake the by-paths of private life for the great highway of history. 
A striking case in point is dwelt on by Sir Francis Palgrave 
in his “ History of Normandy and England,” showing us 
the obscure and unheeded origin of our very existence 
as a nation. He well remarks that England owes its 
place in the world to Duke Robert of Normandy, father 
of William the Conqueror, seeing Arletta, daughter of a tanner 
of Falaise, washing her linen in a rivulet near that town. 
“ Arletta’s pretty feet twinkling in the brook made her the 
mother of William the Conqueror. But for the tanner of 
Falaise, her father, Harold would not have fallen at Hastings, 
no Anglo-Norman dynasty would have arisen, no British 
Empire.” To no sphere of energy does this sudden, over- 
mastering interference of the unforeseen apply more forcibly 
than to war. Bliicher’s arrival half-an-hour later on the field 
of Waterloo might not impossibly have changed the history 
of the world; and the cackling of some geese was once highly 
useful,—examples of the manner in which the fate of 
armies and citadels, and with them the destiny of nations, 
tremble at certain moments in the balance, to be swayed 
hither and thither by agencies apparently slight, but drawing 
boundless significance from the accidents, if there be such a 
thing as accident, of time and place. 

On the other hand, the great salient changes and events of 
life, from which mighty innovations are expected, not unfre- 
quently leave no impression behind them; and though they 
may be in a sense important, have little or no influence on the 
character or future of the individual they befall. Striking 
occurrences, foreshadowing serious consequences, have often 
absolutely no sequel, so that it passes the sagacity of the 
shrewdest to predict whether a given acorn, so to speak, shall 
perish unnoticed, or develop into a majestic oak. This 
strand of caprice, these inexplicable, surprising results from 
common-place facts, whilst they render life less logical and 
prevent the calmest lot from being mapped out entirely by rule 
and compass, undeniably supply most of the romance and 
excitement falling to the share of mortals, and though 
the medal has its dark and distressing side, there can 
be no doubt that existence without an occasional impromptu 
in the shape of the sudden and unexpected, to relieve the 
even tenor of plans calculated and prearranged, would 
be scarce endurable. Not only can we but rough-hew our 
ends, our most careful endeavours iead not unfrequently to 
a termination the very reverse from what might reasonably 
have been anticipated. We can call to mind the case of a 
lady who directed her solicitor to invest a large sum of money 
in shares of the City of Glasgow Bank some months prior to 
its collapse. Imagining that her instructions had been carried 
out, she heard the news of the closure of the bank’s doors 
with unqualified dismay, as the claim of the creditors would 
have entailed her total ruin. The subsequent discovery of 
her agent's embezzlement revealed likewise the groundlessness 
of her apprehensions, her loss being limited to the amount 
entrusted to her dishonest representative. On the other hand, 
the unlucky recipient of a single City of Glasgow Bank share 
as a wedding present should for once have looked a gift horse 
in the mouth, and had no reason to congratulate himself on 
his father-in-law’s liberality, involving as it did the loss of all 
he possessed. The procrastination of MacIan of Glencoe had 
dire results; but the well-known happy failure of a belated 
traveller to catch the ill-starred Tay Bridge train in December, 
1879, could hardly serve to point a moral in a lecture to young 
men on the advantages of punctuality, nor the authenticated 
fact of an intoxicated person falling unscathed two hundred 
feet from the Dean Bridge in Edinburgh, where a sober one 
would certainly have been killed, be felicitously quoted at a 
Blue-Ribbon Army meeting. An apparently indifferent custom 
may strike deep into the working of human society, as Lord 
Bacon points out in the matter of square and round tables :— 
“A long table and a square table seem things of form, but are 
things of substance, for at a long table a few at the upper end, 
in effect, sway all the business, but in the other form there is 
more use of the counsellors’ opinion that sit lower.” Again, 
it might moderate the vindictiveness of the most inveterate 
black-baller in London to remember how a candidate’s enemy 
elected him by adding a black but twentieth ball to nineteen 
white ones, a score of members at least being required 
to vote. 

Still, after observing in its myriad shapes the apparently 
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capricious interference of good and evil fate in the lot of 
many, the igneous rocks, as it were, forcing their wayward 
passage through the methodically ordered strata of life, most 
impartial minds will be the more convinced that the former 
are the exceptions, the more impressed with the certain 
eventual triumph of law, the more confident that, although 
“Fortune brings in some boats which are not steered,” all 
* Chance ” is yet “direction which we cannot see.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ie ees 
THE REV. CHURCHILL BABINGTON, D.D. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’’ | 

Srr,—Others have spoken of the services which Dr. Babington 
rendered to archxology and to natural science. It is my wish 
to put on record, however imperfectly, an intimate friend’s 
impression of his character. He was a man of singular charm, 
due to his strong principle and large charity. His principle 
made him a successful parish priest; his charity won him 
the love of those who most differed from him in opinion. His 
principle made him do nothing, however small, without the 
most careful accuracy; his charity bred that large-mindedness 
which was seen in his equal devotion to two wholly different pur- 
suits, while the main work of his life suffered noloss. Nothing 
was to him indifferent or unworthy. * In a life of hard study he 
never became narrow; in an age of self-conscious scholars he 
retained the modesty of a learner. Controversy he avoided, 
yet in a cause he loved he did not fear to break a lance with 
no less a combatant than Macaulay. But his principal delight 
was in hard work for the sake of learning or science. He had 
no care for the effect he might produce. This love of work 
for the sake of knowledge made him, as Disney Professor, hold 
the torch at a time when neither of the great Universities 
had a thought for antiquities outside books, when even 
Newton’s stirring appeals and unexampled self-sacrifice were 
unheeded at his own University, Oxford; while Cambridge 
dons looked on with sceptical wonder at the patient and 
many-sided toil of Professor Babington. Yet his example 
has borne fruit in the introduction of archeology into 
the Classical Tripos and the brilliant schools of both Uni- 
versities. The torch-bearer has often a weary course, but 
Babington’s was smooth because he did his duty and never 
expected any result. His faithful, simple, modest nature was 
more than rewarded by the sense that he had striven to do his 
duty. The qualities of public life were equally shown in 
private life. No one was a gentler or more courteous host, a 
more constant friend. In his conversation he never expressed 
a hard judgment. Severe to himself, he was tolerant to others. 
When he could not agree, he treated difference gently, as if 
what he could have called wrongheadedness or self-will was 
2 mere accident in the shape of the skull or the quality of its 
contents. In his married life he was singularly happy, for he 
found one who could feel the beauty of his character and give 
up her whole existence, with a devotion which was fully 
returned, to helping him in all his duties, and those dear 
studies for which no single duty was neglected. 

His sweet smile, his antique chivalry, his modest way of 
inquiry, even when he had to ask aid of men unsound in their 
quantities, will long remain in the hearts of those who could 
call him their friend, as a type of the old order in its most 
tender and charming shape; most of all, his true feeling how 


REGINALD STUART POOLE. 
[Our correspondent adds a long list of Dr. Babington’s 
works for which we regret Wwe have not room. Most of them 
are givcn in “ Men of the Time.”—Eb. Spectator] 


THE “EVIL EYE.” 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 





Srr,—In your issue (just received) of December 22nd, 1888, 
the writer of the article on “ The Evil Eye” refers to the un- | 
willingness of Bengal women to hear their children praised by 
strangers, as something separate and peeuliar to Bengal, and 


hitherto unexplained, “though the converse feeling, that it is 


U 


unlucky to boast of a child, is common enough.” But is it 
necessary to regard this latter feeling as “the converse” of the 
other ? Is it not rather an @ fortiori deduction from the other 2 | 





Are they not practically identical, and is not the fear of «a 
jealous God,” which, as your article implies, is the source of 
the dread of personal boasting, also the source of the dread 
of a stranger’s praise? Are not personal boasting and a 
stranger’s praise alike affronts, though in different degrees, to 
“them above”? Both feelings show a certain instinct foy 
justice, a sense that in a world lying under a curse, the recipient 
of any marked good fortune should in mere fairness receive 
by way of compensation some marked calamity: the only 
difference is, that to shrink from boasting is a later and more 
moral expression of this same instinct for justice, Inasmuch 
as the boaster who glorifies himself on the score of ex- 
ceptional success granted him by external powers, sins against 
justice in a double degree—he sins in his circumstances, and 
he also sins deliberately and personally with his lips—while, 
on the other hand, the Bengal mother shows the same feeling 
in its simplerand more primitive form. The mere fact of con- 
spicuous good fortune—even without the aggravation of wilful 
boasting—is in her eyes an offence to jealous gods; and how 
will the attention of such gods to such success be attracted 
more surely than by a stranger’s praise? A mere kinsman’s 
might be discounted by a stretch of indulgence, but a 
stranger’s! When Aimilius Paullus rejoiced at his son’s 
death, because it meant to his mind that the Nemesis of his 
successful campaign was now spent, it was not a Nemesis of 
any boasting that he feared. He had clearly shunned al] 
boasting with scrupulous care. (Plutarch, “ Life of Paullus 
AMmilius,” chap. xxxvi.) So, again, when Herodotus says that 
the Magnesian farmer, the finder of the Persian treasures 
washed ashore after the storm, was not always lucky, “for 
calamity plagued this man also: he became the slayer of his 
children” (Herodotus, vii., 190), he does not hint even that 
the man suffered for bousting,—he suffered for his good luck ; 
that was all his offence, and that was enough.—I an, Sir, &e., 
Maurice Hutton. 
University College, Toronto, January 7th. 
“SMILES” OR “LAUGHTER?” 
To TuE Epitor OF THE ‘f SpECTATOR,”’ | 

Str,—In the interesting article on “ Laughter,” in the Spectato: 
of January 19th, I observe that your contributor translates 
both yiaasue and yevdsxuse by the idea of “ smiling.” 

I once asked Charles Kingsley—we were together at Bourne- 
mouth, looking out to sea from the cliff, which was not then 
covered with houses—whether,— 


nm 


he ocean waves’ innumerable smiles,” 
aaa 

“The countless laughter of the ocean waves,” 
would be the better rendering of,— 

Ilovriay avatar dynoiduoy yinarucd. 

“The latter,” he said at once. “A Greek knew very well tl: 
difference between a ‘laugh’ and a ‘smile.’ He could use 
ssdiea, When he wanted it. A river ‘smiles,’ or a lake, or a 
merely rippling sea. But as soon as there are waves, the sec 
‘laughs.’ You have the opening of a mouth, the baring of 
teeth, the noise. And under a fresh breeze, the sea ‘laughs’ 
from shore to horizon; the laughter is really ‘innumerable.’ 





And so,” he went on of his own accord, “the daxpuody yerdsace 
of Andromache is not the pretty sentimentalism of a ‘tear- 


| ful smile. It is that awful thing to see and hear,—laughter. 
| when for anguish the eyes are streaming with tears.” I 


thought Kingsley was right then, and I think so still—I am. 


| Sir, &e., A Ba ae Fe 
a scholar should work, and how a man of strong opinions | 

. > | 
should bear himself towards those who do not share them, | 
remains an enduring example to his friends.—I am, Sir, Ke. | 


“GRIN LIKE A DOG.” 
To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—May I point out that the Psalmist did not say, * grin 


| like a dog,” nor even the Authorised Version, but only th 


Prayer-Book version ? And even there, “grin” is probably 
a mistake for * orowl.” The Hebrew word is ised chit fly 
of low notes,—the growling of bears (Isaiah lix., 11); th 
cooing of the dove (Ezekiel vii., 16); and even of the sullen 


| roar of a multitude (Isaiah xxii, 2). The Septuagint has, 


as They shall hunger (arveZovow) as a dog,” which, as usu, the 
Vulgate follows, having, “ Et famem patientur ut canes.” 
May I also remark that in your article, one passage on 
laughter (though the word, it is true, does not occur) has been 
overlooked? Imean the beautiful touch in Zechariah’s picture 


of Jerusalem restored,—* The streets of the city shall be full 
of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.”—I am, 51" 
&e., GxEO, BLADON. 


St. Luke's, Chadderton, Oldham, January 19th. 
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SOUTHWARK AS IT WAS.* 

How pleasant is the sustaining enthusiasm of a genuine 
antiquary, who collects an infinite variety of details by 
diligent se arch in the lumber-rooms of local and general 
history, and throughout his endless labours keeps a cheerful 
countenance and unwearied spirit! Mr. heats a medical 
lived in Southwark 


e of 


ee, CORD ee 
gentleman W ho has since 18/4, is on 


this kind. 
fossion, Which gave him a perso 
locality, he has indulged his useful passion for s 
collecting, and arranging in due order the imme1 
traditions and facts which, put together, revive 

h. and life of Southwark, for so many 
nd unis London — to 


mal and wide knowledge of the 
earching out, 
1se series of 
fo as it 





wore, the birth, growt 


3 the great a jie out] t from 





conturl 








the Southern Counties and “ Continent. His present and 
former book may be regarded as the biography of re- 


markable suburb of old London now absorbed in the « over- 
eyowing and land-devouring Metropolis, and at length 
distinguishable from the once outlying villages which, gat] 


round the central nucleus, have bec come fused into one 


barely 








Southwark differs from the other external d istricts in 
important condition. It was always the dimmes! 
antiquity, united and tied on to the ¢ +t, its southern 


tly a part of 
full 


portal, closely connected with though not stric 
it, andl even when partially annexed, ‘ 
indirectly represented in the ¢ 
Council. The senior Alderman represented the 

Bridge Without, but the ward had nothing to say 
choice of its nominal Alderman. Considering the part 
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not 
municipal life, and only ‘ommon 
of 
the 
which 
ntial 


ward 
to 


Southwark played in the economy of London, and how es 


it was as a line of communication, we must say that the 
7 aie rag 9 pa SP habbily tre + 7 by it » . l 
subury Was somewhat shavbi y treated ¥ its powe rfu 





father. 


Southwark owed its existence to the fact that the land o 
marsh on which it stood was opposite the City, and that th 
point of passage over the river—first a ferry, and much latera 


and 


the Romans embanked the 


there between the Middlesex 
1 that 
ainly mont have 
low lands 
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sume 
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it is not until near the end of their 

runours of a bridge, which became a substantial entity 

the Norman era hi oe setin. The conquerors possessed them- 
elves of the lands beyond the river, and from that tin 
Southwark became visibly and so a limb of London. 





Alw ray , te { } . thr } . , . vr t} 
Always important, because through its swamps lay the great 


i 
Thomas Becket eave 


road to the South, the murder of an 
impetus to its fortunes, and made Long Southwark a street of 
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bor Ui 





inns, a halting-place and starting-point 
a place of business for traders and mercha 
Tabard,” Hart,” 


and many more wooden 
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‘The 
‘tures which were 


we have “The The White 


1 ” 
Ger rege, 


struc 


veritable caravanserais, covering large areas, with ample accom- 
modation for man and horse, guest and servant. Atan earlier 
period, the buildings were religious edifices of more solid con- 


truction, or the houses of nobles. The town, if we may ecail it, 
ran along the river-bank or on the main thoroughfare, and be- 
yond were the fields, woods, and marshes, up to the rising ground 
vhich ran and runs athwart the broad end of the loop. 


loines in wha 
lodgi 1S in Wat 





Bishop 3 


Abbots,and Peers had dwe Nines or was ther 
South London, just as, at a later period, Charles Brandon an 
his Royal spouse had a palace near what became the Mint of 
evil 
district was really the 
fame 
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But the principal historical characteristic 
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through poesy and history, were be counted by the 
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and 
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gossiping manner, bas so well brought bact k from the dark 
recesses of a long-buried akc. "Eegttecialie. of course, he 
tells us much more, for, although inns and inn-life ar 
in the fore ground, many other shadows of human existence 


mo es in imagination from 
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The shifting 
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| kept and not kept, the rude ec 


| mighty insurrections, the destructive 


Besides labouring steadfastly in his arduous pro- | 


the South,— 
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justice and injustice, the 
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good 
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evil institutions, the terrors of 
desolating pestilences, slaying sometimes an 
a fourth of the people; t the fairs, ponent coi plays, 
impostures,—all deseribed or indicated with such an 


approach to accuracy as old maps and records permit. The 


times 
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physical changes going on from century to century are 
sketched, and the reader, especially if he brings active 
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Rendle, but he ean make little of him. If the poet ever 
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up at the table, and where it could be afforded a sz] sum for 


the poor with it.” 

A suggestive perambulation, whether strictly carried out or 
not. .It is remarked pathetically, in an official tax-paper on 
the population of the Liberty of the Clink, that among them 
were one hundred and fifty “very poor people, widows and 
others, all ready to take and not one of them fit to give;” and 
these, whether they went to church or not, were receivers, not 
donors. We find that Philip Henslowe, famous _ play- 
manager of Shakespeare’s time, took “ five tokens” in 1600 
for his house near the Clink; and he is comprehensively 
described by Mr. Rendle as, next to the King (James) and 
the Bishop, “the Bankside potentate, frecholder, leaseholder, 
dyer, maltman, pawnbroker, stew-holder, banker, owner of 
playhouses and bear-gardens,” and, moreover, “ churchwarden 
We may be sure that he duly 
handed in his tokens and kept well with the powers that were. 
Such illustrative little indications of life and manners abound, 
but we must be content to indicate the general character of a 
book which should find many loving readers. It is creditable 
that such a heterogeneous pile of materials should have been 
brought into fairly good order. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, the maps well selected, and the index ample. 
Altogether, it is a volume which should be prized for reading 
or reference by the lovers of ancient things. 


and leading vestryman.” 


are 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

The Legacy of Cain is by no means one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
best novels; but it remind us of one of his best novels, for in 
one respect its intellectual scheme is very similar to the intel- 
lectual scheme of Armadale. Apart from their interest 

mere stories, both books read like implicit protests against the 
fatalism which is more or less bound up with any full accept- 
In the older book, 
the man who seems destined to bring disaster upon his cousin 


ance of the modern doctrine of heredity. 


and namesake is really his rescuer and guardian angel; in the 
new novel, the daughter of the convicted murderess trium- 
phantly vanquishes the evil impulses which assail her, while 
1er reputed sister, whose parentage seems entirely free from 
lint, sinks into the lowest deeps. There is, however, a possi- 
ility that our interpretation may be mistaken, and that the 
octrine in question is not really discredited by the story. We 
ive not acquainted with the circumstances of the erime for 
whi-:h Eunice’s mother suffered death upon the scaffold; and 
we are left to infer that it may have been the result either of 
a sudden overpowering temptation, or of a passion of hatred 
really alien to her nature, but roused within her by the pressure 
of intolerable wrong. It is quite possible to conceive that a 
man ora woman might commit a murder without having a 
murderous nature susceptible of transmission to his or her 
child. On the other hand, it is equally conceivable that what 
is simply cruel selfishness in one generation, may in the next 
generation develop into something more palpably horrible,— 
in which case it is not a violation, but rather an example of 
the law of heredity, that while the daughter of the nameless 
criminal lives a life free from stain, the daughter of the 
decorous, respectable, and cold-hearted Mrs. Gracedieu should 
be revealed as a relentless secret poisoner. Perhaps, however, 
we are considering too curiously, and breaking an intellectual 
butterfly upon a critical wheel. Mr. Wilkie Collins may 
occasionally have a theory to illustrate, but he always 
has a story to tell, and the story is of more importance 
both to him and his readers than the theory. As a mere 
story it will, we think, be generally admitted, by both critical 
and non-critical readers, that it 
conspicuous successes. The narrative style is as good, or 
nearly as good as ever, but the tale is somewhat burdened 
with needless complexities. 


is not one of its author's 


For example, Mr. Gracedieu’s 
extraordinary scheme of bringing up the two girls who are 
supposed to be sisters in ignorance of their respective ages 
was not merely impracticable in itself—as the elder would 
naturally remember the infancy of the younger—but was 
calculated to defeat the very end it was intended to serve by 
suggesting to some curious person that something was being 
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concealed. Mr. Gracedieu’s special aim was, of course, to 
prevent the fact that Eunice was the daughter of a murderesg 
from being disclosed to the world by the malignant Miss 
Chance; but the danger seems far too shadowy to justify 
such an exceedingly cumbrous and inconvenient niethod of 
averting it, and the consequence is that the plot seems much 
less workmanlike and inevitable than Mr. Wilkie Colling’s 
plots are wont to be. Then, too, there is an almost entire 
absence of the author’s peculiar humour, which is always one 
of the most refreshing elements in his books; and when we 
add that among all the characters there is not one which 
appeals very strongly to the reader’s interest, it will be seen 
that we regard The Legacy of Cain as a comparative failure. 
We say comparative, because to a writer with such a wonderfy} 
gift of narration as that possessed by Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
absolute failure is all but impossible. 

Even in the palmy days of English fiction, 2 novel of striking 
originality cither in conception or execution, was necessarily 
a rare thing; and just now it seems past praying for; but thoge 
of us who have learned the fine art of contentment are satisfied 
to forego absolute originality—in the sense of novelty—if we 
can now and then find a book which recalls the delights of the 
old times, when a novel sometimes justified its name. Such a 
book is That Unfortunate Marriage, which reminds us often of 
the work of Miss Austen and still oftener of Mrs. Gaskell; 
indeed, some of the sketches of life in Oldchester might have 
come straight out of the pages of Cranford, and we are quite 
sure that the author of Cranford would not have been ashamed 
to own them. The strong-minded and large-minded Mrs. 
Dobbs and her faithful admirer and ally, Jo Weatherhead, 
who not without that she is a pearl 
among women, are a delightful pair; but the most per- 
fectly Gaskellian characters are the Piper sisters. Miss 
Patty has, perhaps, not much individuality, except such 
individuality as must be possessed by a person who 


believes, reason, 


never 
forgets that she is the satellite of a superior orb, and that 
she shines with a reflected light; but Miss Polly—or, to be 
more correct, Miss Piper—is a person of great importance, 
for did she not in her youth compose that remarkable oratorio 
Esther, which was actually performed once before the fashionable 
amateurs of Oldchester, and has she not lived upon the rapture 
of that hour and the fame which the good old soul believes 
has followed her ever since? Pleasant company is also to be 
found in the society of the good-natured organist, Sebastian 
Bach Simpson, whose mere name would have crushed the 
vitality out of a less light-hearted musician ; but with all her 
musical people, professionals and amateurs, Mrs. Trollope is 
evidently at home, and the chapters devoted to them are the 
lightest and brightest portions of a book which is of lightness 
and brightness all compact. The Miss Austen suggestions are 
to be found principally in the pages allotted to that fashionable 
lady, Mrs. Dormer Smith, and to that very worldly-wise young 
Hadlow. The conversation and letters 
of the former are perfect, and what could be better than the 
sentence which follows the statement that Constance was by 
no means sure whether she was or was not 


woman, Constance 


in love with 
Owen Rivers ?—‘She did, however, arrive at the conviction 
that falling in love lay much more in one’s power than was 
commonly supposed; and that no Romeo-and-Juliet destiny 
could ever inspire her with an ungovernable passion for a 
man who possessed but a hundred and fifty pounds a year.” 
Mrs. Dobbs, too, has her good things, as when, for example, 
in answer to Owen’s exclamation, * Mere words, you know,” 
“Words are words, 
Only some of ’em hold sound 
kernels, whilst others have got nothing inside but dust.” The 
story of That Unfortunate Marriage is very simple, and though 


she indulges in the Poyserish metaphor, 


for certain. And nuts are nuts. 


it is interesting enough in itself, its main service is to hold 
together the vivacious sketches which make the book the 
pleasant thing it is. Really good light comedy can be en- 
joyed in any mood, and because it is provided here, That 
Unfortunate Marriage is a book for every reader and for every 
season. 

There can be no doubt whatever that The Dean’s Daughter 
but we fear it 
will prove very disappointing to those who remember Miss 
Veitch’s last book—the powerful and pathetic story of James 
Hepburn, Free Church Minister—and irritating to those who 
make the writer’s acquaintance for the first time. In one of 
his early essays, the late Mr. Walter Bagehot drew attention 


rises far above the level of the average novel ; 
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° on | 
to a curious tendency on the part of various notable feminine 


novelists to glorify self-renunciation for its own sake, and to 
represent the act of a person who deliberately chooses the un- 
comfortable course as necessarily grand, heroic, and admirable. 
Of late, this tendency has perhaps hardly been so marked as 
it was when Mr. Bagehot wrote; but Vera Dormer’s passion 
for self-abnegation is quite 
of the heroes and heroines of whom he wrote, and the conse- 
quences it entails upon her are uniquely unpleasant. A mor- 
bidly conscientious girl might be tempted by a mistaken 


ar 
sense of duty to compromise herself in order to preserve 
the reputation of a vain and selfish young married woman 
whose reckless folly had brought her to the verge of 
moral and social ruin; but when Miss Dormer deliberately per- 
jures herself in the witness-box by accusing herself of a forgery, 
and rapturously accepts a sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
in order to seveen the real offender—an unhappily-married 
we feel 
us into an unwholesomely rarified 


man with whom she has unfortunately fallen in love- 
that the story is taking 
moral atmosphere. 
and this extraordinary situation is modelled with so much 
ingenuity, that its heroic sides catch all the lights, while its 


absurdities are cast into shadow; but there they are, and the | 
reader who can ignore them must be either very young or very 


impressic mable. 


difficult questions of casuistry is generally an artistic mistake, | 


and we feel sure that it is a mistake here; but its presence does 
not prevent The Dean's Daughter from being a strong and 
striking novel. Miss Veitch has as firm a grasp of character 
as ever—Colonel and Mrs. L’Estrange are specially excellent 
—and as the story progresses, the interest increases rather 
than declines; but the chapters which are richest in imagina- 
tive truth a Vera 
was before she began her career of renunciation. After the 
reference we have made in one sentence, it is only just to add 
that the story of the mutual k 


re those which deal with 


tenderly told. 
Miss Price’s new novel, Red Towers, is pleasant for many 
reasons, but it is specially pleasant for one reason,—that the 


admirable characters impress the imagination much more | 
strongly than it is impressed by the characters which are less | 


admirable. True, the hero, Paul Romaine, is at once admirable 
and shadowy, a not uncommon combination in the ease of 
heroes; but Colonel Ward, M. de Montmirail, and his daughter 
Antoinette, who are all cast in a noble mould, are not only 
more pleasant but more real than the aggressively selfish 
Celia and Vincent, and the passively selfish Canon and Mrs. 
Not only revolutionary poets who sing of “the 
lilies and languors of virtue, and the roses and raptures 
of vice,” but respectable Philistines 


Percival. 


with a 


judice in favour of the Ten Commandments and Mrs. | 
Grundy, feel “in their bones” that virtue—at any rate 
virtue in fiction—is a somewhat flat and colourless thine. 


and that a dash of wickedness is essential to anything 
like real interest. Fortunately for the world, the combina- 
tion of moral excellence with that impressiveness of nature 
which we call “individuality” or “character,” is not really 
meommon in actual life; it is only in fiction that goodness 
Seems inseparable from a certain lack of colour; and therefore 
it is a specially pleasant experience to come across a book 
which in this repect holds the mirror up to Nature. In Red 
Towers, the bluff, loyal, tender English Colonel] 
Ward, and the strong, chivalrous French nobleman, M. de 
Montmirail, really live for us and compel our credence ; it is 
ne shallow, worthless Celia, to whom so much larger a spac 


soldier, 


pon the canvas is devoted, who every now and then eludes us 
and makes us feel that we see her through a mist. To delineate 
‘woman who is at once thoroughly heartless and universally 
‘aseinating, is a delicate task, and in performing it we think 
Miss Price has only achieved a partial suecess. The fact is, 
that Celia’s cold selfishness 


powers of 


t I 


real than her 
attraction; we are told of her fascinations. but not 
anne to feel them; and therefore the subjection of Paul, 
( one] Ward, and M. de Montmirail seems fatuous and in- 
— Apart from this defect, Red Towers is not merely a 
eaarmine but a s 


is made much more 





ind its execution. 
fal > - ’ a ‘ ° 
The Rou from Ruin is not altogether a bad novel as novels 
iid . + > 
$9; but when we remember some of its 


writer’s previous 





as fervid as that which moved any | 


Miss Veitch is a wonderfully able writer, | 


The introduction into a work of fiction of | 


Dormer as she |} 


ve of Adrian Warren and the | 
heroine is utterly devoid of offence, and is very gracefully and | 


strong pre- | 


utisfying story, admirable alike in its scheme | 


works, it is impossible to regard it with unqualified satis- 
faction. Mrs. Purkis always manages to make her stories 
interesting ; but our interest in her latest story is a good deal 
marred by the fact that it is very difficult to understand the 
nature of the central situation. Lord Chertseye, on his 
return from Australia, where has been for some in- 
explicable reason concealing himself for several years, is 
confronted by a charge of murder. He has left Europe 
strong and healthy in body and mind; he comes back a 
physical and mental wreck ; and of this startling change we 
have from first to last no adequate explanation. He goes from 
| bad to worse, and has at last to be confined in an asylum, 
This 
accuser is his cold-blooded and unscrupulous cousin Horace, 
the heir to his title and estates, who is in love with Violet 


he 





where, of course, he is powerless against his accuser. 


Constable, who is herself in love with Lord Chertseye, but who 
consents to marry Horace on condition that on the wedding- 
day he will destroy the documentary evidence which in- 
criminates his cousin. Then 
from which Lord Chertseye escapes in the company of a 
somewhat mysterious hospital nurse; suddenly recovers his 
| health ; hunts down the real author of the crime of which he 


there is a fire at the asvlum, 


has been accused ; and finally appears, clothed and in his right 
mind, and with a cleared character, just in time to prevent 
the sacrifice of Violet Constable 
Horace. This will sound rather absurd, and as a matter of 
fact it 7s rather absurd; but Mrs. Purkis has the art of making 
This, how- 


to the wicked, scheming 


even an unsatisfactory story decidedly readable. 


ever, is no reason why she should write unsatisfactory stories 
| in order to display her art. 

We confess that we are becoming a good deal tired of the 
fictitious treatment of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and of what 


| has come to be called * oceultism ;” and our waning interest 
|} in the romance of the pseudo-supernatural is not revived 
by the latest literary nightmare, Violet Fane’s Story of Helen 
Davenant, which provides a maximum of extravagance with a 


minimum of that emotional excitement which well-managed 
extravagance is supposed to secure. There are few things 


more irritating than misdirected cleverness, and there is as 


much cleverness in Violet Fane’s latest book as in any of its 
predecessors ; but it lacks that core of common-sense for the 
absence of which no amount of mere literary ability will 
The story of Helen’s early days at Northover 
Park, before the bewildering romance of her life begins, is so 


| compensate. 


good, that the reader promises himself an enjoyable time ; but 
he is speedily disappointed, for with the introduction of the 
mysterious Prince Crecozoleski, the high-souled “ sensitive” 


| who under mesmerie influence becomes a murderer, the novel 
| loses all imaginative coherence, and becomes what we have 
| The Story of Helen Davenaut 
is unsatisfactory in the way in which every book must be 


| called it—a mere nightmare. 


unsatisfactory which is not an imaginative organism,—in 
| which the sequence of events is not inevitable, but arbitrary, 
and the situations are selected simply for the sake of their 
strangeness, without any regard to their value as steps in the 
evolution of the main scheme. It may be added that the revela- 
tion of the secret of Helen’s parentage, in the third volume, 


is gratuitously unpleasant; and when the author, through 


one of her characters, remarks of Courtenay Davenant that 

‘he is only a Colonel in the Guards, which, it seems, is 

| equivalent toa Captain in any other regiment,” she puts the 

cart before the horse in a way which reminds us that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. 

Mr. 

plenty of cleverness and promise, but they had also the 


Hugh Coleman Davidson’s two previous novels had 


appearance of being tentative experiments, and made one feel 
that the author was testing various styles and methods with 
a view to finding the style and method which suited him best. 
His search has been successful, for The Old Adam is a much 
more artistic book than-.either The Green Hills by the Sea or 
Cast upon the Waters, and has a homogeneity which they cer- 
tainly lacked. 
story, not without faults, but with a freshness and vivacity 


It is, indeed, a thoroughly good and interesting 


}in the handling of character and incident which throws its 
Mr. Davidson would, we think, 
| have been more perfectly successful had he chosen a less com- 
pl 
im 
| personage. Up to the middle of the third volume, we have 
| no doubt whatever that Dr. Copingstone, the celebrated 


» 
defeets 


; into the background. 


icated plot, for his plot difficulties necessitate a certain 
That 


leterminateness of drawing in the portrait of his principal 
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“crammer,” is a thorough-paced humbug, and that he has 
really heen guilty of some grave offence which has placed him 
in the power of his rascally tutor, Valentine Gaunt; and then 
all at once we have to revise our verdict, and to see in him an 
essentially noble man who has been led to place himself ina 
false position by a nervous fear of the disinterment of a 
family scandal. This is a weakness into which Mr. Davidson 
has been betrayed by over-temerity in the matter of con- 
struction, though we must confess that even when we admire 
the Doctor least, we like him well enough to rejoice at the 
rehabilitation of his character, startling and bewildering as 
it undoubtedly is. With the other prominent personages no 
fault can be found. They are consistently lifelike, and the 
story as a whole has interest, ingenuity, and a pleasant 
humour which adds much to its charm. 





RENDALL ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS.* 
“Tr appears,” says Dr. Salmon, “with certainty, on com- 
parison of the substance and the language, that the doctrine 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is altogether Pauline.” We 
confess to thinking this a most astonishing statement, which 
the learned and able writer of the book in which it occurs has 
made no serious attempt to substantiate, and which Mr. 
Rendall, without referring to it directly, has abundantly con- 
futed. He has struck, as it seems to us, into the right path, 
and done his business well, because he has recognised the fact 
that his chief concern, as an expositor, is with the theology 
of the Epistle. This is surely no more than a truism, and yet 
English commentators on the doctrinal treatises of the New 
Testament have been prone to forget it. They have examined 
the structure of sentences and the construction of words with 
an exuberance of grammatical learning which becomes little 
better than distracting, unless it is strictly subordinated to 
the main purpose of unfolding the general scope of the argu- 
ment, and the precise position of the writer with whom they 
have to deal. They have accumulated archeological and histori- 
eal details, though writers like St. Paul lived apart from the 
natural scenes of the political organisation which lay around, 
and dwelt wholly in the religions ideas which possessed them. 

t is, then, on the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Mr. Rendall fixes his eye throughout; and doing that, he could 
not fail to see the marked and striking divergences which 
separate its teaching from that of the great Apostle. 

We have been speaking of different, though not of con- 
tradictory, points of view; and such a difference, as Mr. 
Rendall points out, shows itself in the conception of faith 
which is the very basis of St. Paul’s teaching. To the Apostle, 
faith signifies an entire negation of self, an entire abandon- 
ment of all claim to any righteousness of our own, and an 
entire surrender of ourselves to God through Christ. In this 
faith complete justification is attained; and between faith and 
works, considered as the title to acceptance before God, there 
is the sharpest antagonism. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the word has a lower sense, much nearer to that which has, 
upon the whole, prevailed in the Catholic Church. Here faith 
is a conviction of certain supernatural truths; it is “the 
assurance of things we hope for, the proof of things not 
seen.” It does not of itself imply salvation; rather it is, as 
in the passage just quoted, the foundation of that hope which 
is prominent in this Epistle, asin the First Epistle of Peter. 
“Faith toward God” is mentioned along with “the teaching 
of baptism and laying-on of hands, of resurrection of the 
dead and eternal judgment,” as an elementary lesson im- 
pressed upon the convert from heathenism. So faith is the 
condition of prayer and the spiritual life: “ He who cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” Far from being contrasted with 
works, faith is the motive-spring of righteous life; and thus, 
for example, the faith of Abraham is not set before us as the 
immediate cause of his justification, but as the power which 
enabled him to obey God and abandon everything at his call. 
Thus, very naturally, the idea of faith being other than the 
Pauline, the doctrine with regard to works is different also. 
“The Pauline conception of dead works,” says Mr. Rendall, 
“as works of the law destitute of spiritual life, finds no place 
in this Epistle.” Dead works are “ evidently the sinful works of 
the flesh, for they are forsaken on repentance.” They are 





* The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Frederic Rendall, A.M., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow School. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1888, 





| of the second section, and the name and thing are 


————— 
said, in ix., 14, “to pollute the conscience, as contact with g 
dead body pollutes the flesh.” In all which there is nothing 
really inconsistent with St. Paul’s gospel; but a Paul who 
could have so written would have been Paul no longer. 

But we shall obtain a clearer view of the writer’s exag 
relations to St. Paul if we take the three great divisions of 
the Epistle as they stand. The first section extends from the 
beginning of the first to the thirteenth verse of the thirg 
chapter, and is occupied with an assertion of Christ’s diving 
Sonship and his superiority to the angels. Scholars like 
Hilgenfeld, or Holtzmann, or Pfleiderer, who reject the 
Epistle to the Colossians as unauthentic, cannot help seeing 
even here a great advance on the Pauline Christology, 
Hilgenfeld, indeed, looks upon our Epistle as one of the 
most important among the documents of the New Testa. 
ment, precisely because it represents the first great incursion of 
philosophical principles, borrowed from Philo and here brought 
into connection with Christ, ideas which are developed in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and which culminate, he thinks, in the 
Fourth Gospel. The critical position held by Mr. Rendall, ang 
familiar to our readers, is of another kind altogether, and we 
cannot, therefore, claim any such interest for the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is worth while, however, to insist upon the fact that 
the doctrine of the divine Logos, though the term itself is never 
used, is worked out with great fullness; that we find the closest 
similarity in thought, and to some extent in language, with the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and stand on the very threshold of 
the teaching of St. John’s Gospel. But, apart from material 
which the author uses in common with others, he displays in 
this earliest section that independent originality, that exquisite 
delicacy of touch, that power to infuse an ethical element into 
doctrine, which are bis characteristics throughout. Christ the 
effulgence of his Father’s glory, kas been made a little lower 
than the angels, and then re-entering his heavenly glory with 
a fresh title, he has been exalted “ because of the suffering of 
death.” He has become one with the whole human race. All 
of them have to travel along the same hard path; they have to 
be sanctified in the same way, that they may enter into the 
same glory. “It became him for whom are ull things and 
through whom are all things, to perfect the captain of ou 
salvation through sufferings. For he wlio sanctifieth and they 
who are sanctified are all from one Father: for which cause 
he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, I will declare 
thy name to my brethren: in the midst of the assembly willl 
sing thy praise.” We shall seek in vain through the whole 
range of the New Testament for a nobler picture of Christ's 
oneness with God upon the one hand, with man upon the other, 
for a clearer light thrown on the darkness of human life, for 
more impressive warning on the guilt of neglecting “so great 
a salvation.” 

It is, however, in the second division of the Epistle, which 
reaches to the seventeenth verse of the tenth chapter, that the 
originality of the Epistle, and the contrast with St. Paul’s point 
of view, appear in the boldest relief. Each writer has thought 
out his own philosophy of history, each philosophy being real 
and true, and yet each representing a different aspect of the 
truth. St. Paul habitually sets the Law in opposition to the 
Gospel. It is not the law, but the promise made by God to 
Abraham, which is the dawn of that perfect day which shone 
forth in Christ, and the law, though ordained in the provi 
dence of God, is an interruption in the course of divine grace 
and mercy. The law “entered that sin might abound,” that 
sin might be apprehended in its “exceeding sinfulness,” that 
man, aware of his utter inability to enter into life by keeping the 
Commandments, might fling himself in utter helplessness upon 
the promises of God, and be saved through that faith whichis 
his gift. In the Epistle to the Hebrews there is no such oppo 
sition : on the contrary, the law was “the shadow of good things 
to come;” it prepared the way for the gospel; it was not 
antagonistic to but simply fell short of the new dispensation, 
inasmuch as it “ brought nothing to perfection.” “Nay, the 
law,” as Mr. Rendall reminds us, “is itself designated in 
ii, 2, as an earlier gospel, which failed only for lack of faith” 
in the hearers. Again, the law appears much more as 4 
system of worship than as a moral code, and each part of the 
Jewish ritual has its antitype in the Christian Church. Above 
all, Christ is the great high-priest who has entered the eternal 
tabernacle in the heavens, and “ ever lives to make intercession 


for us.” It is this high-priesthood which is the great en 
ike 
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ynkn own to any other book of the New Testament. Yet we | 


1 


doubt if any picture has impressed itself more deeply upon 
the Christian imagination than that of the merciful high- 
priest who is “touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
pecause he has been tempted in all things like unto us, 
and yet without sin.” It is more important to observe 
that this conception of Christ as a high-priest exhibits 
more clearly perhaps than anything else in the language of 
the New Testament the moral cha:acter of the Atonement. 
It fixes our attention on the fact that Christ was at once 
priest and victim; that it was his self-oblation, the devotion 
of his own sinless will in obedience to the Supreme Will, 
which found acceptance and made him our perfect example. 
“Through the eternal spirit, he offered himself spotless to 
God.” “ Wherefore entering the world, he saith, Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not, but a body thou hast fitted to 
me: then said I, Lo. I come to do thy will, O God.” Having 
entered the heavenly sanctuary, the new, unlike the Jewish, 
high-priest opens the way thither to all believers: as he has 
tasted death for all and robbed it of its terrors, so “ seated on 
the right hand of the majesty on high,” he secures for us his 
brethren “a confident entrance into the holy place.” As the 
condition of this entrance, he imparts to all his own spirit of 
willing service, and twice over Jeremiah’s great prophecy of 
the new covenant is quoted,—*I will put my laws into their 
mind, and on their heart I will write them.” 

The concluding and hortatory part is built up on the 
doctrinal foundations. Having spoken previously of Christ 
as having offered himself to God through an eternal Spirit, 
the author sees in the Old Testament heroes a cloud of wit- 
nesses who have seen the Christian race and borne “the 
reproach of Christ.” Having spoken of the Son of God “as 
perfected throngh suffering,” he exhorts Christians to believe 
that it is just when they are afflicted that God deals with them 
as sons. 

We have no space left to enter on the questions of author- 
ship and date. The former question, in the utter confusion of 
the traditional evidence, which is really no evidence at ail, 
seems to be absolutely hopeless. Luther’s guess that the 
author was Apollos, seems to us the best that has been made, 
though it is but a guess after all. Even the argument as to 
date, from the prevailing use of the present tense with regard 
to the Jewish sacrifices, is a precarious one, for it is the service 
of the Tabernacle, and not of the Temple, to which the Epistle 
refers. We wish that Mr. Rendall had admitted with greater 
frankness how widely the author’s use of the Old Testament 
differs from anything which would be tolerated in modern 
exegesis. The Epistle can well afford admissions such as these. 
It abounds in arguments and illustrations which have been 
shaken long ago, but it abounds also in appeals to the heart 
which can never lose their force, in truths which cannot be 
shaken, but stand fast for ever. 





SIR P. MAGNUS ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.* 
Txouen this book only professes to contain the subject- 
matter of articles and addresses written and delivered on 
different occasions, it still possesses a high value, giving as it 
does, within a small compass, &@ comprehensive view of the 
whole field of industrial instruction. Treating the subject 
historically, Sir Philip Magnus proves that a relationship has 
always existed between education and the practical needs of 
life, and he reminds us that the aimlessness of much of our 
modern education is a survival from the Middle Ages, when 
Latin and Greek were selected because of their practical 
usefulness for those intended for the Church or the Law. 
which were then the only learned professions. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic may have been an adequate 


education for the working man, and a classical training may 


have been sufficient for the manufacturer and merchant, at a | 


time when the knowledge and skill needed for industrial pur- 
Poses could be acquired in the actual practice of trade. But 
this is so no longer. Owing to the introduction of steam, the 
use of machinery, the applications of chemistry and other 
Sciences to manufacture, the division of labour, and other 
causes, the full knowledge required cannot be acquired in 
business or the workshop. It is not contended by the author 
that the actual practice of a trade should be taught in school, 


ee 
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revived. Sir Philip Magnus agrees with most Englishmen 
that the practice of a trade is best learned in a workshop. But 
the view which he puts forward, and which receives general 
support from the promoters of technical instruction, is that 
the classics are not the only instruments of a liberal educa- 
tion; tha 
out the 


think, a 





ct 


powers of the student’s mind, to make him observe, 
nd reason, and to give him a thirst for knowledge. 
This being so, in selecting the subjects of instruction for a 
pupil intended for an industrial life, a preference should be 
given to those likely to prove practically useful. By this 
means, the apprentice commences his career with a fund of 
information and a knowledge of the principles of science 
inderlying his trade which the workshop cannot give, but 
which are nevertheless required to prosecute his calling 
successfully. 


almost any subject may be taught so as to bring 


To provide this instruction is the difficulty; but when, as 
our author tells us, we have found instructors of the New 
Curriculum capable of so teaching it as to make it yield the 
necessary discipline, the problem of industrial education will 
have been solved. The great difficulty of this problem is its 
complexity, for according to the age, position, previous educa- 
tion, and future career of the student, a different curriculum 
is prescribed. So complex is the problem, that even experts 
like Lord Armstrong talk of the vague cry for technical 
education, the truth being that, as Sir Philip tells us, “it 
means one thing for the workman, another for the foreman, 
and again something different to the manager or manu- 
facturer. It is not the same in reference to hand-work as to 
machine-work, and it changes again when considered in con- 
nection with scientific invention or artistic design.” 


’ 
] 
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But the vagueness of which Lord Armstrong complains, 
and the complexity of the subject which frightens away most 
inquirers, both give way before the clear analysis of the 
author, who, taking each class of the industrial publie by 
itself, and taking the different subjects of the new curricula 
in detail, shows us what are the wants of each class, and how 
those wants can best be satisfied. Presumably because its 
members are more in number than the rest, and less able to 
look after their own interests, Sir Philip Magnus considers 
the artisan class first. He re-echoes the praise bestowed 
by the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction upon 
the evening classes of the Science and Art Department, and 
considers them most suitable for our artisans; but he expresses 
his opinion that in order to enable them to avail themselves of 
the advantages which these classes offer, the instruction given 
at our elementary schools should be more practical. Having 
regard to the fact that a vast proportion of the pupils at 
these schools must ultimately adopt an industrial life in one 
form or another, he urges that our primary education should 
be based on an extension of the kindergarten system, which by 
its exercises trains the hand and eye, and by its object-lessons 
lays the foundation of a science-education. 

Reading, we are reminded, is not the only key to knowledge. 
Observation and experiment are the instruments of knowledge 
which we employ most continuously through life, and educa- 
tion must prepare us to use these instruments; hence the 
educational value of drawing and science. Drawing he would 
make compulsory in all elementary schools, and for this 
course he assigns excellent reasons, showing its practical as 
well as its disciplinary value. Elementary science, though 
possessing the highest educational value, is difficult as well as 
expensive to teach, and, further, it is beyond the powers of 
the every-day lad. It is therefore proposed that it should 
only be taught in the higher elementary schools, to 
which the cleverer lads might be drafted. Much stress 
is laid upon manual instruction, not with the object of 
teaching trades, but to develop the faculties, and to induce 
an aptitude and taste for handicrafts. The effect of such 
teaching is to facilitate the after-acquisition of a trade, 
and to shorten the period of apprenticeship. ‘Its moral 
influence is not the least of its advantages, for it teaches a 
boy to find out things for himself, it substitutes personal 
experience for the statements of others, it inculeates habits of 
industry and order, and teaches respect for honest work.” 
But if the ordinary artisan requires all this preparatory 
education to bring him up to a level with his Continental 


sav : a | brethren, the English foreman requires a still more liberal as 
ewhen a new industry has to be created or an old one wr-mtaydheeadlenets. { gh ; 


well as a more practical education. One of the great diffi- 
culties against which employers of labour have to contend is 
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to find competent foremen. This is owing, in part, to the 
extreme division of labour, which makes it almost impossible 
to acquire a sufficiently general knowledge of a trade in the 
workshop, and also to the fact that science enters so largely 
into many of the industrial operations which our foremen have 
to direct. One of the most important problems of industrial 
education is, therefore, how to provide a sufficient number of 
working men with the requisite scientific and practical training 
from whom we may be able hereafter to select our foremen. 
Sir Philip Magnus advises us, in addition to our evening 
classes, to make use of our higher elementary and middle- 
class schools for this purpose; to make the education in them 
more practical, and to encourage boys to enter at twelve for a 
three years’ course, so that at fifteen they may commence their 
apprenticeship properly equipped. The argument contra is 
that boys who have had a higher education are generally less 
smart in the shop. To this, Sir Philip Magnus replies that 
the complaint is really directed not against education itself, 
but against the education of existing schools, which he wishes 
to reform. 

The education most suitable for masters and managers 
does not engage so much of Sir Philip Magnus’s atten- 
tion. But he notices especially our defective commercial 
education, as compared with that of Germany or France. 
He tells us that the full benefits of technical instruction will 
not be reaped until our youths can obtain that especial kind of 
training calculated to make them good business men. Now 
that we manufacture for the world and against the world, the 
merchant’s observation must be widened, so that he may be 
able “to survey mankind from China to Peru.” It is well for 
him if he is able to read, to speak, and to use, for commercial 
purposes, foreign languages, if he knows the produce of the 
different countries, as well as the wants and tastes and the 
peculiarities of their inhabitants, their weights and measures, 
their coinage, railway systems, import and export duties, and 
so forth. The quotation from Mr. Besant’s novel describing 
a German clerk is so apt, that we will repeat it :— 

«In every office,’ says the German, ‘ there must be clerks who 
can speak foreign languages. Your young men will not learn 
them, and your schools cannot teach them. Then we come over, 
we who have learned them. For my part, I can write and read 
English, Swedish, Danish, French, Italian, Dutch, and German. 
Do you think we shall be content to stay here as clerks ? No. We 
are learning your trade; we will find out all your customers and 
correspondents ; we learn your profits, and we undersell you. We 
do not go away. Weremain. And presently, instead of an English 
house, there is a German house in its place.’ ” 

To remedy these defects, Sir Philip wisely proposes that 
instead of creating new schools upon foreign models, we should 
improve and adapt our existing educational machinery ; and 
accordingly, he reeommends,—(1), That at our evening schools 
special provision should be made for giving suitable instruction 
for mercantile clerks; and (2), that our secondary schools 
should be divided into three departments,—*“ (a) classical, 
(b) science, (c) modern languages,” each department’ em- 
bracing several other subjects. The second and third of these 
departments would lay the foundation for the strictly 
commercial education which would be given at the com- 
mercial schools which he proposes to attach to our pro- 
vincial colleges. To enable these last-mentioned institu- 
tions to do their threefold work satisfactorily, he suggests 
that they should be subsidised by the State. This 
last suggestion, which has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, leads up to the further proposal that, if our 
higher schools and colleges are to be reorganised so as to 
cover the whole field of school and college knowledge, if 
funds are to be contributed by the taxpayer for their sup- 
port, and if we are to have adequate inspection, instead of 
confining the operations of the Education Department to 
elementary education, we must give it powers over, and make 
it responsible for, higher education as well. As a practical 
argument in favour of this proposal, Sir Philip Magnus 
devotes a chapter to education in Bavaria. Here, in con- 
sequence of the control of the central authority, education is 
organised and graded from top to bottom. Schools do not 
overlap. Whatever a boy’s educational wants may be, he can 
satisfy them at trifling cost to himself, and at a moderate cost to 
the State. The following figures, when compared with our own 
educational statistics, are instructive :—855,463, out of a popu- 
lation of 5,420,000, are in attendance at elementary schools in 
which “ the new curriculum ” is adopted, 26,645 attend evening 
continuation-schools, 9,961 attend evening agricultural con- 





tinuation-schools, 8,076 attend higher elementary schools jy 
which an education suitable for foremen or clerks is given, 
and 2,923 attend special trade-schools. In addition to these, 
numbers attend at the gymnasia, polytechnics, universitie, 
technical art classes, commercial schools, and other edn, 
tional establishments. The total cost to the State of all thj, 
education, to which Bavarians attribute their industry 
success, is only £727,113 per year. Compare this wit, 
Ireland, possessing a smaller population, and we shaj 
find that for primary education alone, the State pays mop, 
than Bavaria pays for elementary, higher, university, anj 
industrial education put together. 

We regret that space does not permit us to gin 
a longer notice of this valuable book. It comes at a 
opportune time. A Royal Commission has just reporte 
upon our elementary schools, and on that Report son, 
action may shortly be expected. The masters of our highe 
schools have shown that they recognise the gravity of th 
situation. Our Colleges and Universities are evincing syn. 
pathy with the movement. The general public are showing 
both by their pecuniary support of the movement and by the 
greater demand for technical instruction, that they appreciat, 
industrial education. Leading public men have placed them. 
selves at the head of the movement, and the Government ar 
about to deal with the question. What is wanted is practic| 
advice suchas Sir Philip Magnus gives, so as to lead the public 
into the right paths, and to ensure that when we do mak 
a fresh start on the road to industrial knowledge, we may this 
time take the right turning. 





MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION.* 

More than a hundred years ago, long before the science of 
anthropology was ushered into existence, Fontenelle, th 
nephew of Corneille, applied the anthropological method to 
the explanation of mythology, a course in which he had bea 
partially anticipated by Eusebius, a Christian apologist of the 
third century, and much more fully by our own countryma, 
Spencer, the head of a Cambridge College, who died near the 
close of the seventeenth century, in his curious work a 
Hebrew Ritual. But the clue thus afforded to the deter. 
mination of the true significance of myths, and of their placein 
the history of man, was neglected, and the problem was not 
again discussed, otherwise than incidentally, until it fell into 
the hands of the Sanskritists, from which it has been M, 
Lang’s task to effect its rescue, already, but less definitely, 
undertaken by Mannhardt, McLennan, and Tylor. 

The present volumes, however, are not primarily of a con- 
troversial character, nor do they form a complete treatise o 
mythology. Their aim is to “ disengage and examine, as far 
as possible, separately, and as far as possible, historically, the 
various elements of religion and myth” upon the lines laid 
down by Fontenelle. The description is not strictly accurate, 
for they are only incidentally concerned with the origin and 
evolution of religion, with which myth-systems are far from 
being identical; still less do they deal with ritual. What M. 
Lang seems to have set himself specially to do, was to place 
side by side the body of savage myths and the body of Aryan 
myths, with the object of showing their virtual identity of 
structure. In this he has fully succeeded, and the work, which 
is marked by all Mr. Lang’s well-known qualities of style 
including a tendency to funny writing which we cannot admir, 
throws a flood of light upon some of the most obscure but 
interesting stages of human progress. 

In all myths there are both rational and irrational elements 
present. Tales about war-heroes and culture-heroes are not 
absolutely impossible hypotheses. Even divine legends often 
have a not unnatural air about them, and at least do no 
clash with, though they may transcend, experience. But when 
animals are endowed with more than human powers, or beings 
worshipped as gods are at the same time believed to ber 
pulsively vicious or imbecile in their conduct towards men and 
each other, the irrational element appears. In using this lan 
guage, however, we must not fall into the error, which Mr. 
Lang does not appear wholly to avoid, of judging savage 
beliefs or practices by a civilised standard. The irrational 
myth was not originally sc very irrational, perhaps, after all 
The life-history of a myth, could we get at it, which we cal by 
inferential hypothesis only, would show a perfectly natural, and 
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* Myth, Ritual, and Religion, By Andrew Lang. 2 vols. 
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in the main even rational, course of development. The principal 
original difference between men and brutes, on the evolutionary 
theory, ig that the former, by the aid of language, have a 
ractically unlimited power of recording the experience and 
thought of the race, while the latter can only record constantly 
repeated experience, and that within the narrow limits of 
hereditary instincts. But under the influence of natural 
selection, only the useful element is preserved in instinct, 
while man hands down from generation to generation a con- 
stantly accumulating stock of error scarcely touched by 
selection. Thus, the brute knows little, but he knows that 
Iittle well; man knows infinitely more, but his knowledge is 
inaccurate and vague. It is not that the faculties of early 
man were not greatly superior to those of animals, but his 
thought, dealing with an infinitesimal part of the universe, 
and lacking all knowledge of the rest, led him to conceptions 
which were wrong in fact, though justified by such knowledge as 
hehad. The belief, for instance, that the sun moved round the 
earth was far from being an ill-founded one, in the absence of 
any exact study of the solar system. It is in this perpetuation 
of error, only gradually vincible through the increased exer- 
cise and widened sphere, rather than through any funda- 
mental development of human faculties, that the explanation 
must be looked for of the problem thus stated by Mr. Lang, 
—*Why do people who possess a sentiment or instinct of the 
existence of a good being or beings habitually attach to his 
name the most recklessly immoral myths ?”—which, though the 
process may be, as Mr. Lang asserts, beyond our direct ken, 
and beyond the view of history, is nevertheless not wholly 
insoluble. For the myths which appear “recklessly immoral” 
to later generations and men at a higher stage of evolution 
than that reached by the myth-makers, did not appear so to the 
latter themselves. They were the crude and naif stories of a 
eave-man’s struggles with the world around him, organic and 
inorganic, full of natural terrors, of craft and of cruelty, 


mixed up with memories of gratified appetite and longings for | 
sensual indulgence. In the course of time, these tales, variously 


modified and added to, embellished perhaps or intensified, 
became invested with a certain halo of antiquity, and were 
laid hold of by primitive medicine-men or sorcerers, who 
attached them to ritual practices, the beginnings of religion, 
whence their transference was easy to the earliest demons, 
who were at a later period partially transformed into, or 
wholly replaced by, gods making, after a fashion, for righteous- 
ness. In a passage quoted by Mr. Lang, Eusebius explains 
their persistence in language so clear that it cannot be im- 
proved upon :—“In later days, when (men) became ashamed 
of the religious beliefs of their ancestors, they invented 
private and respectful interpretations, each to suit himself. 
For no one dared to shake the ancestral beliefs, as 
they honoured at a very high rate the sacredness and 
antiquity of old associations, and of the teaching they had 
received in childhood.” With the origin of religion myths 
are not directly concerned. Myths became attached to the 
religious sentiment, and were preserved by it; but they did 
not give rise to religion, though they modified and were modi- 
fied by its course. Nor do they really throw much light upon 
the history of religious thought ; they rather, indeed, obscure it. 
Religion, no doubt, was a development of ritual which was itself 
asort of codification of the practices of sorcerers and medicine- 
men, of the “ wise men ” who were the moral ancestors of the 
priestly class. How sorcerers came to possess the influence 
they wielded, it is not easy to determine—origins seldom 
are—and we have nothing but the practices of sorcerers to 
funish any direct help in the inquiry. But it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that they were the clever heads of 
the tribe, who saw somewhat further into things than their 
fellows, and were really helpful to them ; but at the same time, 
through their very cleverness, which enabled them more 
effectually to operate with the tribal stock of error, were 
driven further astray in their conceptions, just as we sce 
clever men at the present day guilty of absurdities of which 
commonplace people would be incapable. 

The most interesting and instructive myths, though for 
directly opposite reasons, are those of the Australians and of 
the Greeks. The former are almost bare myths, owing, 
pethaps, to the long isolation of their makers; the latter con- 
sist in large measure of accretions and glosses upon a sort of 
nucleus of bare myth. The Australians and the Greeks 
stand at the two extremes of the mythopeic scale; the fancies 








of the former have no artistic merit, but are more genuine 
expressions of nascent thought than those of the latter, which 
rather exemplify the workings of civilisation referred to by 
Kusebius in the passage already quoted. Mr. Lang would 
have done better, in the interests of science at least, had he 
given a much fuller comparative account of Australian and 
Bushmen myths, and Greek myths, and treated the other 
Aryan and savage mythologies he has dealt with as subsidiary 
subjects. As it is, the reader is taken over a wide tract of 
inquiry without being allowed a sufficiently complete view of 
interesting points. Pund-jel, the chief deity of the Murray 
tribes, is a mighty sorcerer, venerated under the form of 
a bird; Zeus is little more, stripped of the qualities attributed 
to him by the poets. Both are subject to higher influences, 
the one to the vicissitudes of Nature, the other to the power 
of Fate. The parallel cannot be pursued here, but carried out 
between the gods of Olympus and the Australian Pantheon. 
would reveal an extraordinary series of close resemblances, 
affording signal proof, were any necessary, of the essential 
identity of human thought throughout time and space. 

The last chapter deals, very summarily of course, with folk- 
lore, with those ancient and widely spread tales that do not 
profess, save incidentally, to explain any of the problems of 
the world around, but constitute the earliest form of fiction. 
historical, social, and romantic. That the materials of these 
tales should be found all over the world, is not sur- 
prising; but that the same plots or combinations of materials 
should be so universally met with, has long been matter 
of wonder. In reality, however, the plots of the more 
widely circulated tales consist of a few elementary situa- 
tions, variously modified to suit local circumstances, and 
padded with subordinate incidents differing more or less in 
each version. The theme, as Captain R. C. Temple, in the 
analysis he has appended to his admirable Wide- Awake Stories, 
terms it, remains the same; the treatment varies. Thus, in 
stepmother-tales, the elements of the theme are the cruelty of 
the woman who stands in the place of a mother but is not 
one; the escape of the victim, or his destruction; his ocea- 
sional good fortune; the punishment, or it may be the 
immunity, of the woman. Wherever stepmothers have existed, 
these elements must have existed also: the modes of cruelty, 
the methods of escape, the means by which good fortune is 
attained, the character of the retribution, differ according to 
time, place, and narrator. Hence, the migration of talesis not a 
necessary hypothesis, though undoubtedly tales do pass from 
tribe to tribe and people to people without literary help. The 
probability is that very few tales are thus spread, save in the 
wake of conquering immigrations, or religious missions, such 
as those of the Buddhists, which have carried Indian tales all 
over Eastern Asia, to furthest Japan and northernmost 
Manchuria. 
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Church Quarterly Review. January. (Spottiswoode and Co.)— 
The best articles in this number, we are inclined to think, are 
those on “ The Religious Opinions of S. T. Coleridge,” an attempt. 
as the writer describes it, to “disentangle Coleridge the religious 
thinker from Coleridge the poet,” &c.; and “ Renan’s History of 
Israel.” M. Renan, indeed, lays himself open to some forcible 
strokes, and his critic does not fail to deliver them. The Roman 
question is discussed in an article on Mr. Luke Rivington’s 
* Authority ” and Mr. Charles Gore’s “‘ Roman Catholic Claims.” 
The disputants are not equally matched, for Mr. Rivington’s 
excellence is that of a preacher and not a theologian, and the 
writer of the article has no difficulty in awarding the victory, or 
in following it up with some arguments of his own. We may 
note that the reviewer retorts on Mr. Rivington’s contention that 
“the Church of England is wavering even on the subject of hell,”’ 
with a very interesting enumeration of “ waverings” which have 
taken place of late years on this subject in eminent members of 
the Roman communion. “ English Ceremonial” deals with the 
Italianising tendency of modern ritual developments. The other 
articles are ‘“‘Gordon’s Letters,” “The Names of God,” a review 
of “The Dictionary of Christian Biography,” “'The Quignon 
Breviary,” “ Dorothy Osborne’s Letters,” ‘John Gerson,” and 
‘Optimistic Flaws in Modern Thought.” 


Hazell’s Annual for 1889. Edited by E. D. Pine. (Hazell, 


Watson, and Viney.)—The editor explains that he has altered the 
title of this annual, which now appears for the fourth time, to “A 
Cyclopedic Record of Men and Topics of the Day,” the change 
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being from “cyclopedia” to ‘“cyclopedic record,” and intended 
to impress the fact that it is an annual publication, kept up to the 
latest pos The information is arranged alphabetically, 
and contains, to quote the title-page, “ above 3,500 concise and 
explanatory articles, on every topic of current political, social, 
neral interest referred to by the Press and in 
daily conversation.” The plan of the work seems to be most con- 
veniently arranged. Nothing could be easier for purposes of 
reference. Under the head of “ British Empire,” for instance, we 
have a complete list of the Dependencies of the Empire, with 


+1, 


tin) 
i1@ time. 





biographical, and g¢ 


capital, area, population, revenue and expenditure, imports and | 


exports, debt, and Government. We may take another column at 
random, and so give our readers an idea of the multiplicity of 
topics with which Hazell’s Annual deals. The items are, “ Brokers 
(London) Relicf Act,” “ Brook Farm,” “ Brooke, Rev. A. Stopford,” 
* Brotherhood, Pre-Raphaelite,” “ Broughton, Rhoda,” “ Brown, 
Ford Madox,” “ Browning, Robert.” A most useful book this, 
which may make the omniscient “ Whitaker” look to his laurels. 


The Year’s Art, 1889. Compiled by Marcus B. Huish. (J. 8. 


Virtue.)—The contents of this volume are large in bulk and | ere : : : 
The “ National Museums ” oceupy the first place. | Vey of information, takes a first place among journals of jt 


varied in kind. 
We have under this head a record of what has been done for them 


during the year, additions made, &c. Afterwards we get an 


—$$$$___ 

tribute, the well-known name of “ Spy” being signed to more thay 

three-fifths of the whole number. To “ Ape,” another well-knoyy 

name, ten are attributed—(we sincerely regret to learn, ag we 

Signor Pellegrini is dead)—about as many to “Libe 

and two bear a signature, “ Hay,” which we do not remember {) 

% . sos . A) 

have scen before. The satire of “Spy” is especially forcible; his 
colleagues are more kind, and sometimes they even flatter, 


toa 


te, 
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The Sun: a Family Magazine for General Reading. (Nisbet anj 
Co.)—This is the first volume (including the eight months, yay 
to December) of a new venture. We wish it all prosperity, Ik 

. ws \ 
abundance of good matter, contributed by writers ¢ 
A ers of 


gives a1 


| high reputation, among whose names we notice those of Edvanj 





account of the Royal Academy, and especially of its 1888 exhibi- | 


tion, with selections from 





The same is don 
elsewhere. ‘Th 


the pictures, reproduced in miniature. | 
1@ for other Art Societies, both in England and | 
ere is an interesting list of ‘‘The Art Sales of 1888.” | 


The largest price fetched by a picture of a deceased British artist | 


was “ Bracmar,” by Landseer, which was bought for £4,950; next 
to this comes “ Mrs. Payne Gallwey and Son,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for £1,100; the third is W. Muller’s “ Ancient Tombs 
and Dwellings in Lycia,” £3,750. Among living artists, Sir J. 
Millais heads the list with ‘‘ The North-West Passage,” for which 
he received £4,000. Five other pictures fetched more than a 
thousand,—Faed’s “ Reading the Bible,” £1,750, “The Silken 
Gown,” £1,459, and “ Baith Faither and Mither,”’ £1,350; 
Goodall’s “ Subsiding of the Nile,” £1,450; and J. C. Hook’s 
“Gold of the Sea,” £1,640. 
foreign artist’s work was Rosa Bonheur’s “ Denizens of the High- 
lands,” £5,550; and for an old master, Rubens’ “ Portrait of 
Himself and Wife,’ and Van Eyck’s “ Virgin and Child and St. 
Margaret,” both £2,500. There is a “ Directory of Artists,” a list 
of art publications which makes one unaccountable omission, and 
This is a useful book, which is 
capable of further improvement. With this we may notice a 
second edition of Mr. E. T. Cook’s Poyular Handbook of the National 
Gallery. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Ruskin has written a commendatory 
preface, from which we may quote the first sentence :—“ So far as 
I know, there has never yet been compiled, for the illustration of 
any collection of paintings whatsoever, a series of notes at once so 
copious, carefully chosen, and carefully arranged as this which 
has been prepared by the industry and good sense of Mr. Edward 
T. Cook ;”’ and he adds, what is very satisfactory to hear from so 
good a judge, that the National Gallery is, “ without question, now 
the most important collection of paintings in Europe for the 
purposes of the general student.” 
Vanity Fair Album. Vol. XX. 
twentieth “Show of Sovereigns, Statesmen, Judges, and Men of 
the Day,” is naturally very much like those that have been 
exhibited before. The demand for celebrities to fill up fifty-two 








other miscellaneous information. 





The highest price obtained for a | 


(Vanity Fair Office.)—This | 


pages, of course exceeds the supply ; and consequently, each volume | 


is somewhat less interesting than the one that has gone before. 
There is no man of anything like the first note, unless we are to 
except M. Floquet. French Premiers are celebrities for the time 
being, though that time does not last long. There is a certain 
number of people who are sufliciently interesting to make us wish 
to see how they look in the flesh; there are at least as many to 
whom all but a very small circle must be wholly indifferent; and 


there are some whom it is quite ludicrous to label as “states- | 
men,” and of doubtful truth to describe as “men of the day.” | 
It must be allowed, however, that “Jehu Junior” knows exactly | 


what he is doing. Necessity compels him to give the honour of a 
cartoon to some obscure and even disreputable person; but he 
takes care to qualify this honour by a titulus which is anything 
but flattering. It is quite possible, for instance, that the gentleman 


known as “ Tay Pay,” one of those who by the “ development of | 


Parnellism has been enabled to embrace the trade of Patriotism,” 
may have felt scarcely grateful for the distinction of being presented 
to the public in “his habit as he lives.” Among the persons por- 
trayed are Prince Albert Victor, Lord Justice Cotton, and Justices 
Day, Hannen, Kay, and Smith, Lord Hartington, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Dean Bradley, the Bishop of Carlisle,and Mr. Finlay. Literature 
is represented by Mr. James Payn, Mr. Haweis, and Mr. Oscar 


on = 


| Garrett, Gordon Cumming, Emma Marshall, HI. Wood, and 


Sarah Tytler. An interesting series of papers on “ Seottig, 
Poetesses ”” may be specially mentioned. We have also receive 
the second half-yearly volume (May-October) of the Century 
Magazine (T. Fisher Unwin), a periodical which continues to map. 
tain a superiority which can hardly be said to be seriously chal. 
lenged ; and the Journal of Education, January to December, 188 


(W, Rice), also a periodical which, for ability of 





editing and 


class. 
Exposit ions. 


By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Vol. IV, (I. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is the fourth, and, we are sorry to say, the 
last, of My. Cox’s admirable Expositions. They have ¢ rtainly had 
a suce’s destime, and that of no common kind. 
to have had a fair circulation, for the first series has reached q 
third, and the second and third a second edition. Still, the pre. 
face tells us that the publisher is “ out of pocket ;” and it is only 
left to us to regret that, thanks to human caprice and blindney, 
the law of the “survival of the fittest” has so imperfect an applic. 
tion ts books. “This must be the biographical volume of the 
series,” says the author; and certainly some of the person 
sketches are particularly excellent. Dr. Cox takes a name abot 
which there seems to be said almost nothing, and by a happy ue 
of illustrative analogy, and now and then conjecture, makes q 
picture that is full of at least probable details. “Jesus whois 
called Justus,” is a specimen of this kind of “exposition.” We 
venture to say that there are very few readers of the Bible who 
would not have their views enlarged by this excellent essay. 
“The Man with a Pitcher” is not a biography, but is a happy 
illustration of a remarkable incident drawn from the habits 
of Jewish life. Of others of the same kind, we may mention 
“Demetrius,” “ Diotrephes,” and “Gaius.” On more geneml 
subjects, we have “The Inequalities of Life a Warrant of In 
mortality,” “The Gospel of Retribution,” “ The Quickening of 
he Soul,” and “The Self-Sacrifice of Christ.”——A somewhat 
similar volume of essays is Christianity According to Christ, by 
John Monro Gilson, M.A., D.D. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Dr. Gilson 
deals with many subjects, apologetic, dogmatic, and practical, 
As specimens of these three kinds cf papers, we may mention, 
“The Trinity as Taught by Christ,” ‘ Evangelical Apologetics,” 
and ‘‘ The Soul of Business; or, the Law of Christ as Applied t 
Trade and Commerce,” this last being a particularly able essay, 
“Christ,” says Dr. Gilson, ‘‘ instead of treating business relations 
on the lower ground of fair and honest dealing, always tries to 
lift men up to the higher ground.” Or, as he puts the same thing 
in another way,— The Tenth Commandment gives a far stronger 
leverage than the Eighth.’’ And, indeed, it is true that ifa 
man could thoroughly keep the Tenth Commandment, he fulfil 
by implication the four that go before it. Christ and His 
People (Hodder and Stoughton) is a volume containing thirten 
sermons and addresses published in the Record during the 
years 1887 and 1888. These are by various prominent members 
of the party commonly described by the word Evangelical. In 
the first, “Christ our Propitiation,’ Canon Hoare sets forth the 
substitution theory in the familiar terms. There was a conflict, 
he tells us, in the mind of Brutus when his sons had conspired 
against the Republic. “Law said, ‘Condemn;’ and Love must hare 
said, ‘Have merey.’ It is perfectly easy to understand the awiil 
conflict that must have raged in the father’s heart, and the terrible 
struggle when he ordered their execution.” And then he goes 0, 


Indeed, they seen 





| —* Now, cannot we believe in exactly the same conflict between 


law and love in the mind of a perfectly holy God?” Canon Hoare 


| finds no difficulty in entertaining this strange conception, and we 


Browning, and medicine by Sir William Dalby. Four artists con- 
Y ‘ 


suppose there are many like him. Still, it sounds a little strange, 
after all that has been written and said during the last twenty 
years, to find this crude dogmatism still as vigorous as ever. 


Greater London and its Government, by George Whale (T. Fisher 
Unwin), is described in its title as “ A Manual and Year-Book 
for Electors, Citizens, and Ratepayers, and for Members of the 
County Council of London, City Corporation, School Board, Boards 
of Guardians, Vestries, and District and other Boards;” ands 
supplemented by statistical, financial, and other tables. It 138 
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solume of more than a hundred and fifty pages, and contains a. | 
ereat variety of information. 

ed Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Britain and | 
Ireland for 1889. (Whittaker and Co.)—This well-known perio- 
dical has now reached its forty-ninth year. It reaches to nearly a 
thousand pages, and gives copious information on all the matters 
connected with its subject. It isa really valuable book of reference. 
_—-The Catholic Directory: Ecclesiastical Register and Almanae for 
1989. (Burns and Oates.)—Here we have to record the “ fifty- 
second annual publication.” There are, we see, just above a 
thousand Archbishops and Bishops, seventy-seven of them belong- 
ing to the Oriental rite. The senior Cardinal is Cardinal Mertel ; 
put he is not the oldest in years. That distinction belongs to 
Cardinal Newman, born in 1801. Only eighteen of Pius IX.’s 
ereations survive. The College is short of its normal number by 
seven. There are five Roman Catholic Members of Parliament 
for England, and seventy-five for Ireland. The priests in Great 
Britain number somewhere about 2,700. 

The Tarif and its Evils. By John H. Allen. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—This volume, the fifty-third of the series entitled 
“Questions of the Day,” is a formidable indictment of the 
Protectionist system of the United States tariff. The writer is a 
shipowner, and probably this has helped him to see what the 
majority of his countrymen cannot or will not perceive. The 
American shipping trade has no reason to be pleased with Pro- 
tectionist theories. Mr. Allen enters fully into his subject. 
Most of his arguments have long been accepted here, and it is 
needless to analyse them. One notable fact may be mentioned, 
that American manufacturers sell their productions to foreign 
customers at a much lower price than that which they quote to 
American purchasers. A kindred book on the same subject, 
which it treats from the historical point of view, is Tariff History 
of the United States, by F. W. Faussig, LL.B. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Booksand Men. By Agnes Replier. (Houghton and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A., and New York.)—Miss Replier has certainly no little skill 
in the art of essay-writing, an art which, indeed, is cultivated, we 
fancy, with more success on the other side of the Atlantic than on 
this. “Children, Past and Present,” for instance, is a most 
amusing contrast between the manners of the past generation and 
those of our own, as regards the relation of the young to the old. 
But the essayist dwells more on the past than on the present. The 
American child of to-day is a theme to which she only dares to 
allude; but her reticence is very expressive. In “ What Children 
Read,” she speaks her mind about literature of “The Wide, Wide 
World” kind. MUappily, we are still a little frivolous in this 
country ; the young person who “ considers it her mission in life to 
convert her grandparents” is not a favourite here. The other 
essays are “On the Bencfits of Superstition,” “‘The Decay of 
Sentiment,” “Curiosities of Criticism,’ “Some Aspects of Pes- 
simism,” and “The Cavalier.” All are well worth reading, for 
they are both witty and wise. 


Gilds: their Origin, Constitution, Objects, and Later History. By 
the late Cornelius Walford. (G. Redway.)—In this “new and en- 
larged edition,” we have brought together a vast amount of curious 
information collected by the author, one of the most eminent 
antiquaries of the century. The volume consists of three parts. 
In the first, there is a general description of the various kinds of 
gilds (not guilds, it should be observed), in their divisions of 
“trade,” “craft,” “social,” &e.; in the second, a chronological 
review, noting the development which they received at various 
times; and in the third, a geographical survey, in which various 
counties are taken in order. It is noticeable, as agreeing with 
what is known of the early wealth and importance of East Anglia, 
that the Norfolk gilds are especially numerous. 


An Imperfect Gentleman. By Katharine Lee. 3 vols. (Long- 
mans.)—We suppose that comparatively few readers belonging to 
this generation know Mr. Samuel Warren’s “Ten Thousand a 
Year.” Those who do will have a fairly good idea of the story of 
An Imperfect Gentleman. Thomas Rowley is a clerk in a banking- 
house, with a moderate salary and some small private means. 
Suddenly he hears that he has succeeded to a baronetcy and an 
estate of eight thousand a year. He enjoys it for a time, and 
makes a great fool of himself. Then comes in the representative 
of an elder branch, who succeeds in proving his legitimacy, and 
Thomas is dispossessed. The hero is not a caricature of the 

Tittlebat Titmouse” kind. On the contrary, his character is 
drawn with no little delicacy of touch. And there are other 
characters in the story that are still better worked out. Lord 
Badlesmere is particularly good; and his two sons, the Benedictine 
monk and his brother, the Viscount, are not far inferior. But the 
author cannot keep quite clear of caricature. The scene where 
the newly found Sir Thomas goes down to his ancestral home and 








is introduced to his relatives, the Comberbatehes, goes distinctly 
apne the limits of comedy. There is an interesting love-story 
worked in with the main plot; and, on the whole, we have a dis- 
tinctly readable story in An Imperfect Gentleman. The end is 
managed with especial skill. 
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B R cS | SAMPLE GOODS. 
AND ART SPECIALITIES, for personal adorn- 
SPECIALITIES. | ment and home decoration, at greatly 
STOCK-TAKING SALE. | reduced prices. . 
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| Oo VU > Y E S§8, 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R.MS., &e. 
With 58 Illustrations, price ls, cloth. 
“This little book can do only good into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 
heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 
threaten to make us in anvther generation as shortsighted as 
E bs E S. the Germans.”—Truth. 

CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
} and all Booksellers. 3 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Jonn Brownrne, 15 
| Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
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Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 
| g 


ROWLANDS’ | TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
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GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
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EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
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‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 respec- 
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ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 
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lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
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With Title of L.L.A. y 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
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Tae EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over yy 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
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accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a tery, 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com. 

mercial Certificate Classez, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bai} 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 

Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. . 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. Head-Mistress, Mis, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper 
) Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will te 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
a a Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
sllege. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head. 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools) 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW Young 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Larg» playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must have beeg 
under 14on January 1st, 18¢9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 
ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

, weal gaa Inclusive fees, £60 or £72,—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
azette, York. 


VREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensington, S.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENCED 
THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. A few vacancies 
for Resident Pupils. 
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Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 
85 guineas. Classical and Modern Sides, 
Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D , Head-Master. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Miss LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a2 BOARDING-HOUSE in 
connection with the School after the Easter Holidays. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. R. BRAMSTON, 
Witham Close, Winchester. 











4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI. 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Conrses 

of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


A N ENGLISH and a HANOVERIAN LADY receive 
GIRLS as PUPILS ina very comfortable hom>. First-class references, 
Moderate terms.—Address, Miss LOWE, Schnorrstrasse 13 11., Dresden. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matr‘culation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
The SCHOOL REOPENED on MONDAY, the 21st inst, 


oo COLLEGE, EDINBURGH 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of 
MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will 
be allowed to COMPETE for ADMI-SION to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of VACANCIES t> be filled up will probably be about TEN, bat 
may be more or less according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the 
end of the Summer Te'm. 

The Examination will take place during the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own 1 ves, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under J4 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 16th next to Mr. A. R. C PITMAN, 
W.S., 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 




















{OURSES of LECTURES for LADIES on ECONOMICS 
and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E. COLLET, M.A., and Miss L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, Po chester Road, W. 
Six Lectures on the Wages Question, by C. E. COLLET, M.A., on Tuesday, 
February 5th, and foliowing Tuesdavs, at 3.30 p.m. : 
$x Lectures on the Roman Empire from Augustus to Justinian, by L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., on Friday, February 8th, and following Fridays, at 3.30 p.m. 
Fee for each Course, £1 ls.; Single Lecture, 43, Special arrangements for 
schools.—Apply, by letter, to the PRINCIPAL, College Hall, Byng Place, W.0._ 


P= SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable EN GLIsH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, Germat 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
NTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 rin all Hast, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.WS., Secretary. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER.COLOURS. 

—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving works 

Candidates is MONDAY, February 25th, and the day of Election. THURSDAY, 
pA ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL HOUSE of STUART. — EXHIBITION of 

, PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELICS, connected with 

ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the 
} ating Open daily from 10 till7. Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 53.—NEW 
GALLERY, Regent Street. s 


5 

HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 222 Marylebone 
Road. Founded in 1872 to afford to poor women and children the oppor- 
tunity of consulting qualified medical women.— £20,000 is required for the NEW 
BUILDING in the Euston Road, and of this upwards of £10,000 has been 
subscribed. The Committee earnestly beg for further contributions.—MA RGARET 
M. BAGSTER, Secretary. Bankers, Branch Bank of England, Burlington 

Gardens, W. 











THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hurgarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 











ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 
T MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Rb gh Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free per post for 6d. 


PA RE S&S. 


Oh D 
TEN ETCHINGS 


/BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mo nts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 

taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 

appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE £&UT OP Y PE SCO-MPAN Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 














NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 

Water Scorr. From a Print in the possession of Mrs. James T. Fields. 
(Frontispiece.) 

Water Scott aT Work. E. H. Woodruff. With an Introduction by Andrew 
D. White. Illustrations from Drawings of Abbotsford, made for the Magazine 
by W. L. Taylor, and with Fac-similes from the Proof-Sheets of “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” with Scott’s and Ballantyne’s Marginal Notes, in the possession of 
Andrew D. White, Esq. 

A Sone or PLEASURE. Maybury Fleming. 

To “J. S.D.” Christopher P. Cranch. 

THE MASTER OF BaLLantRAE.—IV. Robert Louis Stevenson. (Begun in 
November, 1888—to be continued.) Illustrated by William Hoie. 

THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY OF HOLLAND: INTERIORS AND BRIc-A-BRAC, George 
Hitchcock. Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. ; 
THe PuysicaL DEVELOPMENT OF WomEN. D. A. Sargent, M.D. (Dr. Sargent’s 

Third Article on Physical Training.) With Charts and Tables. 

OLD VAUXHALL GARDENS. Austin Dobson. Lilustrations from Prints collected 
by the Author. 

Syow. Anne R. Aldrich. 

THE EMERGENCY MEN. George H. Jessop. Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE Big-Horn. Frederick H. Chapin. Full-Page Illustration 
from an Instantaneous Photograph made by Mr. Chapin in July, 1887, on Table 
Monntain, Colorado. 

Some GREEK Portraits. Thomas Sergeant Perry. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs of the Collection of Graco-Egyptian Portraits recently discovered near 
Fayoum, Egypt. 

A Lyric or Lyrics. Richard Henry Stoddard. 

A Famity TREE. Brander Matthews. 

Frenco Traits: THE Art Instinct. W. C. Brownell. 

THE COMPETITIVE ELEMENT IN MopERN Lire. Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop 
of New York. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No 450 
0: 
OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE. 


Containing an interesting assemblage of books in various classes of general 
literature, and a small collection of foreign books. 
A Copy sent post-free on application. 
Also, post-free, 
A CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS suitable for PRESENTATION. 
And, price 3s. 6d., post-free, 
A GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





PSCDEnTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe une wee, £9,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss ase nee ewe -10,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








SPECTACLES. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Rdinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C ; 
—_____and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
see Ri mone of Claims. 
oint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capitul 
Reserve Pond. 
Reserve Liability of 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
on DEMAND 
2 Sranted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
es of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


O1eLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


tor can on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are recei i 
+ ved for fixed periods, on terms 
Which may be ascertained on application. 
1 Bank Buildin W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
28, Lothbury, B.C. 
London, May, 1887077 "> 


| General er. 
| FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., 





HE UNION BANK of | 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 


12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


Edinburgh. 


| Bonuses have never been less than £1 10s, per cent. 


er annnm. 
Annuities. Loans of all kinds, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
meral Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 
_____s etary. 

The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 





with immediate possession, either for building or | 


rdening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 


| culars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. _ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEatrtH or 
WEALTH P—No sane person would hesitate an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. These Pills expel all 
impurities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 
and variable temperatures engender during winter; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 
skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food and strengthens the 
digestive process. The stomach and liver, with 
which most disorders originate, are fully under the 
control of these regenerative Pills, which act very 
kindly yet more efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE | NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW | 
co. 





** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cauce 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,”* 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 


from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C. 





USE 


rw YF*s 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





peer and dryness, tickling 

and irritation, inducing cough, 

THROAT and affecting the voice. For 

GLYCERINEJUJUBES Locos 

R . Incon- 

IRRITATION tact with glands at the moment 

they are excited by theact of suck- 

AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 

_ oe be ry earn | 

ealing. In boxes, 74d.; tins, 1/14d. 

COUGH. Labelled ““JAMES EPPS and 
CO., Homeopathic Chemists.” 


ap A ng A 
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WN URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


me 
Ndited b '. MEADE and JOHN C. STAPLES. 
a e eg nt thly. | anaes NTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
Contents Be. wis PEBRUARY NUMBER BISHOPS FFRAGAN AND Diocesan. By G. A. 
BE RNGS OR SDE Re ree ee SRA ts Spott iswoode, 
Se WEATHER. From the Pee py OF a CountTry-Hovse, Chaps, 5-3. By 
Pictare by Is, Bours Julian Sturgis. 












hed - DDLER. Recitat r Younz ey , 
THE Cricket Fit gee : ah “ig SS by L. MacreETH AND Common SENSE. By W m. Archer, 
Violinists. Clara Doty Bate 4 RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DuKE OF WELLINGTON. By 
Bridgman. W.E Lady de Ros. 





sole Turick THREE. By Miss Alma-Tadema. 
inne arene Stantey. By the Author of “The | SNAKES. By Professor Lloyd Morgan 
Schinbers-Cotta Family.’ With Illustrations by ON BEING ORDERED ABROAD FOR THE Wi TER. 
Jul 5 icamay eaalchinee: THE Reproach OF ANNESLEY.—Part IV. Chap. 6. 
es Lessore ar ars. | ae all Gr 
THE ADVENTURYS OF Davip VaNe AND Davip Picnic sg 1, By Maxwell Gray. 
CRANE. Serial Story. Chaps 5.9. J.T. Trowbridge. | juste’. « pie 
Our Lisrary List. 


Miss SHarro. Serial Story. Chaps. 17-20. 












st ( Jar] Hirschberg. 
Pa i ‘ae ns tas ie ve o. “Llosa Morgan. | London : JOuN Morr ay, Albemarle Street. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, | co a 
Wo ATE TEE QvEEN’s LuncH. Susan Coolidge. HE PA R IS thie. R E, 
With Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. | ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 


Serial Story. Chaps. 12-15. L. | qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
B. Walford. SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
“ ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIPS AND READING UNIONS.— | other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
V. Rozert Browstnc. Eldmund Gosse. black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Prize Awanps : ScHoLarsutp Competitions, 1887-88 Gonupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is nnexceptional 


A SaGe or SIXTEEN. 


— 





be had at all Bookstalis, and of all Newsagents and 
K 
BLACKWOOD $ MAGAZIN = Buildings, C) Chi ancery Lane, London, E. Ce 


London: Harcuarps, 187 Picoadilly, W. in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
Booksellers. Sole ‘Agents throughout the World, the 
No, 880. FEBRUARY, 1889. 2:. 6d. seeps 


vida e ree either in Europe or America, Price 91. per copy. To 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Now ready, price 6 61. 


CONTENTS. 
“¢ ral 
Masor Banrreror’s Camp ON THE ARUHWiIMI. With R. JOHN FRANCIS, of the 
Map and Plan of Camp. ATHENZUM, on the PLAN of Sir ROW- 
a LAND HILL. By Patrick CHALMERS, Fellow of the | 
Lavy Bany. Chaps. 7-9. Royal Historical Society. London: EFFINGHAM | 


Minicoy: THE IsLanD OF WOMEN. WILson and Oo., Royal Exchange, E, Cc. 














































Brooks. The object of this work is to collect together in a 
. handy form the various lines of argument which go 

A Puranturopist: A TALE OF THE VIGILANCE . 8 g 
CoMMITTEE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

LAvRENCE OLIPHANT. By M. O. W. Oliphant. 

Loca GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir Patrick MAXWELL AND THE Devit. Note to 
Article, “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,” in “ Maga,” 
December, 1888. 





Scenes FROM A SILENT Wortp, By a Prison | “~ Now ready, bound i in cloth, price Is.3 3 or ls, 3d., | 

Visitor. post- free. | 
Titus Oates, By Robert K. Douglas. HE SPEAKER’S HANDBOOK on | 
War I Became a Liperat Unionist. By George the IRISH QUESTION. By An Irtsa Liperat. | 


together to make up the Home-rule controversy, 
and also those facts—legal, historical and statistical 
—which ought to form so cg ie a part of all | 
serious discussion on the Irish Questio’ 

CassELL & COMPANY, Limited, Tudgate Hill, London. 








e press. 
HE P. wa ‘0. POCKET-BOOK. 
Price 23.; per post, 23, 3d. 
NIssEN and ARNOLD, 96 Fenchurch Street: STREET 
and Co., 30 Cornhill, E.%. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH) 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, | Londor, W.C. 


For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. bee LADIES WHO CAN 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 


&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and | Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
CO.’3 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 


receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
Tue Mitus, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Ccle- WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
brated Cro:s-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 


Witr1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 











great saving (31. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 





and Cashmeres. paper. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK 


HAVE OPENED A 


NEW BRANCH, AT 68 OXFORD STREET, 
FOR SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE, AND WELL-MADE BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, SHEETING, AND TOWELS, 

Of Special Makes, and at the most moderate prices. 

RETONNES, CHINTZES, AND CHALLIS, 

In Elegant and Original Patterns, aud the most durable colours, from ls. a yard, 


68 To iad siete sliciicasasinaiaia W. 


SOAP.] [SOAP, 





SOAP.) (SOAP. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


A ," “Ao eas oA ON eras Price One Shilling. ; MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY, 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 





(NEW VOLU ME commenced with JANUARY PART) 


FEBRUARY PART contains :— 

CARRICONNA: A STorRY More Of Less IR1sH. Chaps. 
1-7, By Tighe Hopkins, m 

ELIzaBErH Barretr BrowninG. By John Dennis, 

Tue Story of THé Ena@uisu SuiRres: Warwicg, 
By the Rev. Canon Creighton. 

THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF A MINING ENGINEER, 
By P. W. Stuart Menteath. 

| Hav pe Conosnr AND Irs. History. By E. Brewer 

THe WoopGatH R. By Frank E. Cox. . 

A CoLony THAT FAILED. 

Musicau Taste. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M A, 

THE FEEDING oF Lonpon.—Part Il, By W, J, 
Gordon. Tinned Meats or Eggs. Poultry ang 
Game. Fish. 

THE HANDWRITING OF OUR KINGS AND Queens, 
hy II, Henry V.—Henry VI. By W. J. Hardy, 
S.A 

Tae END oF THE be By J. Maclaren Cobban, 

TRADE SCHOOLS. M. Holmes, 

BERWICKSHIRE lesrrunbinee CLuB. 

How WE SFE, Hear, AND SPEAK, The Ear—Deafnegs, 
Loss of Voice, &c, By Dr. Alfred Schoiicld, 

VARIETIES ; &c. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


For FEBRUARY contains :— 
Tue Datrymeces. By Agnes Giberne, 
THe Srory oF THE MALAGASY BIBLE. By the Rey, 
William E. Cousins. 
Non-Juring Psrests unDER “‘ THE TERROR.” By 
Richard Heath. 
Henry RicwHarp, M.P. od Rey. D. Burford Hooke, 
PuHILtip MeELANCHTHON. By James Macaulay, M.D. 
Wit THe Dear anp Dump. 
Curva: Past AND PRESENT. By the Rev. John Rog, 
JEROBOAM'’S WIFE AND THE PROPHET AHIJAH, 
A MorNING PRAYFR. 
Our Boy. By E. Nesbit. 
Tur CoLp GRATE, 
RoMANISM IN AMERICA. By Dr. Aubre 
— TuInkK YE or Curist? By the lise Rey, R, 
lemaus, 








| IrtsH Sacrep LITERATURE AND ARtT.—I. Some 


Earty IrisH Books. By the Rey. Richard 
Lovett, M.A. 
In Froop Time. By Mary Rowles Jarvis, 
Tue Royat Law. By Charlotte Mason. 
A Brave Litre Sister. By L. Maingay. 
Tuines Nrw AND OLD: TALKS ABouTt Tpxts, 
Wuicu Way? By Alexander Michie. 
ScrRIPTURE EXERCISES. 
Montuuy Revicious Recorp. 

Tinted Frontispiece :—“ The DAY of TROUBL®.” 
(NEW VOLUMEcommenced with JANUARY PART) 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY.—ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW; 


And of all Newsagents. 


T I M S 


ConTENTS ror FEBRUARY, 
ONE SHILLING 
Youne Mr. Arnsuie’s Courtsuir. By F.C. Philips 


Mopern Art AnD Pusiic Taste. By W, P, 
Frith, R.A. 


Tue Reticion oF Dantes. By Oscar Browning. 
Rovenu SuHootmna. By T. E. Kebbel. 
WHat THE Pit Sars (‘‘ Macseta’’). By J. M. Barrie, 
Miss Mayne’s CcLLers. 
Tue STAGE AND DraMAIN Cuina. By Leop. Katscher, 
JANE AvsTeN. By W. Robertson. 
Kornetva XIII. By Julian Corbett. 

CriticaL Notices, &e. 





Lenton: oe: SONNENSCHEIN and Co 
ase 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEY, 
JANUARY, 1889, 
CONTENTS. 
1, LocaL GovERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. By Chas. 6G 
Shaw. 
2, Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Faust Lecenp. By 
T. B. Saunders, 
Principat TULLOCH, 
Tue Waite Lapy. From Ivan Turgenieff. 
THE Rewtigious Epucation Dirricotr & 
EnGtanp. By J. Edward Graham. 
6. THe Last RestinG-Piacr ov Sr. ANDREW. 
7. EAST AFRICA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. By “AMS. 
8. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
9. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ALEx. GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty * 
stienedaninaiied Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, Lo! 
ne 


gue ge 





[HE .. Qu ARTERLY. REVIEW, 

No. 335, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Earty Lire or Lornp BEACONSFIELD. 

2. Memorrs OF A RoyAtisr. 

3. VENICE: HER INSTITUTIONS AND PrivaTs Lis 

4, Letters anp Drary or Count CAVOUR, 

5. GAMBLING. 

6. Dean Burcon’s Lives or Twetve Goop Ms™ 

7. LorD GopoLPur. 





Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





8 UNIVERSITIUS’ Misst0nN To CENTRAL AFRICA 
9, Mr. JouN MORLEY AND PRroGREssIvE Radi 


| Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
ng GALLIC WAR. Books II, 


and III. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. G. Ruruzerrorp, 


LL.D, 18mo, Is. 62 


ESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 


Fiite?, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. Srerusnsoy, M.A. | 


Edited by 


15mo, ls. 6 


LIVY. — Books XXI. and XXII. 


the Rev, W. W. Capes. With 3 Maps, feap. Svo, 5s. 


VINCTUS. 


I. 
EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 
CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, 


after Halm, by Professor A, S, Wizkins, M.A., LL.D. Feap. 85 


», 2s. 6d. 


THU C YDIDES.—Books VI. and VII. Edited 


by the Rev. Percivan Frost, M.A. Feap. 8yo, 5: 


MOLIERE.—Le BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 


HOMME. Edited by Professor Mortanry. 13mo, 1s. 6d. 











RECENT AND FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Mathematics. 
ARITHMETIC. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. 


J.B. Lock, M.A. Third Edition, Revi ed. (This E dition has been Stereo. 
trped.) Globe Sy ro, 42.61. Or in "Two Parts :—Part I. Up to and ine foilen 


2. 


Practice. With Answers, 2:, Part IT. With Answers aud 1,020 Additional 





Examples for Exercis 


*,* A KEY to the Third } on of Mr. Lock’s ** Ar ithmeti 


¢e for Schools,”’ by the 


Rey. R. G. Warsos x, M.A., is now ready, price 103, Gd. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, A School 


Class-Book of Commercial Arithmetic. By the Same, 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d 


*,* A KEY to “‘ Arithmetic for Beginners’’ is nearly ready. 


A COURSE of EASY ARITHMETICAL 


EXAMPLES fur BEGINNERS. By J. G. Brarsuaw, B.A., Assistant- 


Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES and EX- 


AMINATION PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions 
Logarithms and Men: urati on. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and 8, R. ed ut, B. A. 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA. 
A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. 


Smita, M.A, Crown 8yo, 7s. 64.—KEY, ls. 6u. 


By Cuar.es 


EUCLID AND GEOMETRY. 
A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 


Including Alternative Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and Exe 
cises, Classified and Arr anged. By H. 8S. Hatt, M.A., and F. He SrEVENS, 
M.4. Globe 8vo, 4s. Gd, Ox in ‘Two Parts iL, Books I. and II., 2s. ; II., 


Books III. and LV., 3s, 


ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOME TRY 


of the POINT, LINE, and CIRCLE in the PLANE. By N. F. Dt : 
FR.S.C., Pre fessor ot Pure Mathematics in the University of 0» »¢ « en 


Kingston, Canada. Globe 8yo. 





fan Pebrua 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, By the 


Rey, J. B, Lock, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised, Gobe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
[A Key is nearly ready. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far 


as the Solution of Triangles. By the Same Author. Globe 8yo, 23 6d. 
[A Key is nearly riady. 


A TREATISE on TRIGONOMETRY. By 


W. E. Jounson, M.A., formerly Scholar of King's 
Crown 8yo, 


College, i 
[In February 


SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS, 


EXAMPLES for PRACTICE in the USK of. For Colleges and Sihecle, 


By Professor Josepu W: OLSTENHOLME, D.Sc. 8vo, 53. 


PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS and- TRIGO- 


NOMETRY, TEXT-BOOK of. By J. H. Patmer, Head Schoolmas ster, R.N., 


EMS. ‘Cambridge,’ Devonport. Globe 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By 


B. Lock, M.A. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


the Rey. J. 


ATREATISE on ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


By Joun Grzaves, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 6z. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


An ELEMENTARY GENERAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By Hvueu Roserr M111, D.Sc, Edin. Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 


A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


Sime, M.A, 


[ In the press, 


By James 


[In the press. 


An ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the 


BRITISH ISLES, By ARcHIBALD GxiKIE, F.R.S., &. 


18mo, 1s, 
[Ready. 





SCIENCE. 
Ex AMP ES in PHYSICS. By D. E. Jones 


B.Se. Feap, 8vo, 33. 6d. 


EXPE TRIMENTAL PHYSICS: + Questio ns and 


Fxamples in Physies, Sound, Lizht, Heat, Lle ty, and Maicuetism. By 
B. Loewy, F.R. AS., & - Feap. 8vo, 23. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 





SCIENCE. Experimental and Tleoretical, for Schools and 7 Hleges, First 
Course. By the Same Author. Globe Svo. t February. 
; x TO 
MICROSCOPICAL PHY 810G RAI HY of the 
ROCK-MAKING MINERALS: an Aid to t} > Mic ‘ Study of Rocks, 
By H. Rosensuscnu. Translated and ahs ed fo r ( in Schcols and 
Colleges by JoserH P. Ippines, Lllustrated by 121 Woodcuts ud : 25 Photo- 
micrographs, 8vo, 24s. Pin ediately, 
CLASSICS. 


PLINY.—CORRESPO NDE NCH with 
TRAJAN, Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. Svo, 10s, Gd. [Chassican Liprary, 


COMPLETION of Dr. LEAF’S EDITION of the “ILIAD.” 


The ILIAD. Edited, with Eng ‘lish Notes and 


Introd uction, by Watter Lear, Li‘t.D., late Fe inity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 14s. each. Vol. i Books 3 ol. If., Books 
XIL-XXIV. LASSICAL LIBRARY. 


PLATO,—The REPUBLIC, L-V. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by T. H. Warrey, M.A., President of St. Mary 








Magdalen College, Oxford, Fe: up. Svo, 63. | CLASSICAL SERIES, 
SELECTIONS from the ATTIC ORATORS. 

Antipion, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, anl J:ans. = ing a Companion 

Volume to “ihe Attic Orators from Antiphou to Is; Elited, with 


Notes, by Professor R. C. Jesu, Litt.D., LL.D. Second E sitio n, Feap. 8vo, 
6s, [CLASSICAL SERIES. 
ANALECTA: Passages for Translation. 

Selected by Jonn S. Stracuay, M.A.,and A.S. Witxrss, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 53. 
An INTRODUCTION to LATIN LYRIC 
VERSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. J. H. Lurtoy, M.A., Author of “An 


Intro: cr mn to Latin Elegiac Verse and Composition.” Globe 8vo, 3s.— 
KLY, 4s. 6d. 


COMPANION to SCHOOL CLASSICS. By 


JamMES Gow, Litt.D. With Illustrations, Second Edition, Revised, Crown 
Svo, 63. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 
ENGLISH. 

A HISTORY of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE, 1660-1780. By Epmunp Gossr, Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity Colleze, Cambridge, Editor of ‘‘ The Works of Thomas 
Gray.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of Eliza- 
bethan Literature.” 


A POETRY-BOOK. Compiled by M. A. 


Woops. Feap.8vo,in3 Parts. Parts I.and II. ready, Part IJ, in the press. 
Part I., 2s. 6d.; Part IL., 4s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The WINTER’S TALE. 
Edited by K, Detauron, M.4. Globe 8vo. [In the press. 
FRENCH. 


CORNAZ.—NOS ENFANTS ct LEURS 
AMIS. Edited by Epira Harvey. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
Illustrate), Globe 8vo. (Primary French and German Readers.) 

[In February. 


FRENCH LIFE in LETTERS. By Mrs. 


MoLEswortH. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. Globe Svo. (Primary 
Series of French and Germ: un Readers.) [In the press. 


MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


By G. Evugine Faswacut, Author of “ Macmillan’s P:ogressive French and 
German Courses,” Editor of ‘* Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics,” &c.— 
FIRST COURSE. Parallel French- English Extracts, and Parallel English- 
French Syntax. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d 





A TEACHER’S COMPANION to Mr. FASNACHT’S FRENCH 
COMPOSITION, First Course, is in the press. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN and COS Descriptive ae of NEW and FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





This day, with Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12+. 
THE SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
1863-1888. 


Elited by JAMES MACAULAY, A.M., M.D. Edin., 
Author of “ Victoria R.I.: her Life ani Reign.” 


During Twenty-five Years, 


This Work is in substance the Pub!ic and Official Life of the Prince during the past quarter of a century, 
narrated by himself. It is well known that his Royal Hig'ness is a good speaker, but it will surprise many 
to learn the number and diversity of subjects on which he has spoken, ani of the public affairs in which he 
has taken part, during the past twenty-five years. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





On February 4th, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 1552, price 24s. 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS: 


Sketches of Church History in Biography. 
BY 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 

« Although the biographical method excludes the exhaustive chronicles of a history, 
and any minute discussions about chronology, the reader will yet find in the following 
pages some reference to almost every leading personage—whether Jew, Pagan, or heretic 
—who materially influenced the fortunes of the Church during the first four centuries. 

- In the Lives of Ambrose, Athanasius, Basil, and Chrysostom he will read much about | 
the contemporary Emperors. The Bishops of Rome will come before his notice in the 
Lives of Hilary, Cyprian, and Jerome. From the Life of Tertullian he will learn some- 
thing about Montanus and Marcion, from the Life of Athanasius about Arius, from the 
Life of Ambrose about Priscillian, from that of Gregory of Nyssa about Apollinaris, from 
that of Augustine about the Manichees, Donatists, and Pelagians. Something, too, he | 

will learn about those Fathers and Teachers to whom, from want of space, no special 
biography is devoted, but who played a part in the events connected with the lives of 


” 


their more prominent contemporaries. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5:., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each con‘aining a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


COLDS 








ALL SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if nsed on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WHO 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publivly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 





CLARENDON PRESs 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY 
Just published, small 4to, cloth, 18s, ° 
A LATIN DICTIONARY fy 

SCHOOLS. By Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph D 

Editor of Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary, 
*,* This is not an abridgment of the larger Work, but 
an independent Dictionary intended to include all that 
foci ts a. a v acquiring the elements of grammay 
vr the interpretation of the Latin Authors ¢ : 
read in Schools, : iti 

Just pub'ished, 2 vols, Svo, 363. 
SCHOLIA GRAECA in HOMER! 
ILIADEM TOWNLEYANA. Recensuit Eryzs. 
Tus Maass, 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED and REVIgEp 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, . 
SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 
ARTIST. A Popular Illustration of the Principles 
of Scientific Criticism. By Ricuarp G. Movrtoy. 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
University (Extension) Lecturer in Literature 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised. ; 
NEW BOOK by Dr. HODGKIN. 
Just vublished, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6:, 
The DYNASTY of THEODOSIVs. 
or, Righty Years’ S:rugzle with the Barbarians 
By Tuomas Hopakry, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Author 
of ‘‘ Italy and her Invaders, 

*,* In this Volume the Author describes in brie 
outline the leading events recorded in the first tee 
volumes of his book, ‘* Italy and hev Invaders.” ; 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DAVID HUME, 
Now ready, with a Fac-simile of Hume’s Handwriting 

8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d si 

LETTERS of DAVID HUME t 
WILLIAM STRABAN. Now first Edited, with 
Autobiography, Notes, Index, &c., by G, Birr. 
BECK Hitr, D.C.L., Pembroke Coilege, Editor of 
the Oxford Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johngp, 

‘* We have never seen a work better annotated or 
better edited, and there is an excellent index,”~ 

Academy, 
SECOND EDITION OF DEAN BRADLEY’S “ LE&e. 
TURES ON JOB.” 
Just ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, éd, 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB 
Delivered in We-tminster Abbey by the Very Rer. 
GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 

*,* Uniform with “ Lectures on Ecclesiastes.” 

“This scholarly and yet most effective and popular 
book...... No one who takes up the volume is willing to 
lay it down till he gets to the end of it.”’—Spectator, 

Just published, with 11 Maps, crown 8vo, 5s 


» 58, 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
BRITISH COLONIES. By CP. Lucas, BA, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colouial Office, 
London. 

*,* The Author's aim has been to give a description of 
the Colonies in subordination to their History, and as 
connected parts of a sinyle Empire. The latest statistics 
have been given, ani the book has been revised through 
out by persons possessing special local knowledge of the 
several Colonies and Dependencies, 

“It is something more than a text book. To 
students, journalists, and politic ons, it will be, or 
should be, invaluable '’"—St. James’s Gazette. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d, 

INTRODUCTION to a HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY of tie BRILISH COLONIES. 
By C. P. Lucas, B.A. 

* A short treatise on the motives and methods of 
colonisation in the ancient and modern world; it s 
carefully written and clearly arranged.”’—English 
Historical Review. 

COMPLETION of Mr. MONRO’S_ SCHOOL 

EDILION of HOMER’S * ILIAD.” 

MER. I extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books XIil- 
XXLV. (For Schools.) With an Introduction, a 
brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. ByD. 3 
Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Author of a ‘Grammar of the Homeric Dialect.” 

*-Mr. Monro’s Iliad is the edition for English 
Schools, and can be neglected by no student with 
impunity.”—Guardian, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth 6s 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I—XI. 
(For Schools.) With an Introduction, 4 brief 
Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. Monn, 
M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Book L 
separately, 23. ‘ 

* Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its 

predecessors.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 
NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR CLERK MAX 
WELL’S “ ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY. 
Just ready, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61, 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE @ 
ELECTRICITY. By J. Crerk Maxwett, M.A, 
F.R.S., late Professor of Experimental Physies, 
Cambridge. Edited by W GaryetT, M.A, Prite 
cipal of the Durham College of Science, New 
castle-on-Tyne. Second Edition, Revised. ; 
SECOND EDITION OF CANON BRIGH 
* EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, Lisi 
CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLI . 
CHURCH HISTORY. By W. Bricut, DD 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. Second Editiots 
Revised and Corrected. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMBS 





Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
So_e ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 
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yessRs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
| PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL by L. B. WALFORD. 
At all Libraries, 


A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. 


B, Warrorp, Author of ‘‘Tronblesome Daughters,” ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of 
bis Life » + Pauline,” “Cousins,” “The Biby’s Grandmother,” &e. 3 vols. 
so ’ 
post Svo, 255. 64. 
This day is published. 
Tke SECOND DIVISIONAL VOLUME 


STEPHENS’ 


poOK OF THE FARM. 


Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm Steward, Plough nan, 
: Shepherd, Hedger, Farm-Labourer, Field-Worker, 
and Cattle-Man. 
Fourth Edition, ReviseJ, and in great part Rewritten, 
By JAMES MACDONALD, 
Of the Farming World, &. 

Assiste] by many of the Leading Agricultural Authorities of the Day. 
Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals and 
Engravings of Implements, &. 

Now ready, DIVISIONS f. and II., pric? 10s. 64a. e1c4. 
“Jn all matters relating to practical agricultural life, this work is, in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopwiic, entertaining, and most 
reliable.” —Far mer. 
To be completed in Six Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth. 


Professor J. S. BLACKIE’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, 


SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, 


and Social Significance. By Joun Stvart Bracke, Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Anthor of ‘* Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece,” &c. Crown Svo, with Music, 7s. 6d. 


“4 most original and suggestive work... .. The very best book on the subject 
yet published.” —N. B. Daily Mail. 
: “The work is thoroughly and altogether admirably done.”—Manchester 
Examiner. 


“4 charming book, as usefal as it is charming, ani one which every lover of 
letters will sincerely welcome.” —Echo, ; 
“A pleasant, wholesome book...... full of shrewd and just observations.”—World. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S] LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 21} vols. crown Svo, printed from a New and 
Legible Type, price £6. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works......In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”’—Atheneum, 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper 


Edition, in uniform binding, crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Sold separately. 
ADAM BED. 3s.6d—The MILL onthe FLOSS. 3:. 6d.—FELIX HOLT the 
RADICAL. 3s, 64.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 
23.64—ROMOLA. 3s, 6d,-DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMAR 1H, 
73.61, 


LIFE. Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., 7s. 61. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 


The SPANISH GYPSY: a Poem. New Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


* = of JUBAL, and other Poems, Old and New. New Edition, crown 
70, 53, 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5: 
ES3AYS and LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. New Edition, crown 8yvo, 5s. 


BOOKS ON ANGLING. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By 
Davip Wenster. With Portrait of the Author, 4 Coloured Plates, and 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Webster’s book is simply charming.”—Northern Chronicle. 


“There have been few books produced lately of more practical interest to the 
angler than this.”—Scotsman. 


“We heartily commend Mr. Webster’s book to the fraternity of anglers,”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette 


SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By ‘ Black 
Pater.” Crown 8vo, interleaved with blank paper, 43. 


a pothto the tyro and the expert angler *Scestch Loch Fishing’ shonld prove 
‘valuable guide.""—Bell’s Life in London. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By 
E.8.Roscor. Crown Svo, 4s. 61. 
“Avery delightful book.’*—Scotsman. 





| ; ' 
MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


LADY BRASSEY’S LAST JOURNALS. 





On January 30th, royal Svo, price One Gui :ea. 


THE LAST VOYAGE, TO INDIA 
AND AUSTRALIA, IN THE 
‘SUNBEAM.’ 


By the late Lady BRASSEY. 


With C.arts and Maps, an1 49 Illustrations in Monotone (20 Full-Pige), and 
nearly 20) Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett. 


PHYSICAL REALISM: being an Analytical 
Philosophy from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical D.ta of 
Sense. By THomas Case, Fellow and Senior Tator, C.C.C., Oxford. 8yo, 15s. 

“ Mr. Case has here placed before the public a theory which isin many respects 
striking!y new and in all oonscieutiously worked out...... We desire to say that 
this book is one that ought to be read, and the theory, as here presented, must be 
considered by all s:rious students of these matters.”—Saturday Review. 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lane. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. . 


TIMES and DAYS: being Essaysin Romance 


and History. Feap. Svo, 5:. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8v», 6:. 
*,* Afew Copies will be printed on Large Paper, with an Etchei Portr. it of 
Riciard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers. 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. BySt. George Stock. 


(Printed at the Clarendon Press.) Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GRAPHICS; or, the Art of Calculation by 
Drawing Line, applied espesial'y to Mechanical Eaginecring. By Robert 
H. Sarna, Professor of Engineering, Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
Part I.—Text, with Separate Atlas of Plates—Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigo- 
nomstry, Vector and Locor Addition, Machine Kiaematics, and Statics of 
Flat and Solid Structures. 8vo, 15s. 


COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry 


Twe ts, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 53, 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY BIO- 


LOGY. _By R J. Harvey Grrsoy, M A., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Botany in 
University College, Liverpool. With 192 Illustrations, crown Syvo, 63. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: an Essay. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THompson, Aathor of “A System of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. By John 


BEATTIE Crozier. New and Caeaper Elition, 8vo, 53. 
“The book of a very able man...... The te-timony which we are compelled to give 
to the high ability of this ambitions work is completely impartii... ..Full of 
original criticism ...,, Great literary faculty......A book far less superfitial then 
Mr. Bucile’s,”’—Specta‘o-. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip CHRISTIE McurRRAY and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown Syvo, 6s. 


* As clever a tale of the kind as has ever been written...... Mr. Murray has never 
produced a more interesting book than this.”—Scotsman. 


A NINE MEN’S MORRICE: Stories Col- 


lected and Re-collected. By Waiter H. Pottocx. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 


The GREAT WAR SYNDICATE. By Frank 


R. Stoceron, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange.” Feap. Svo, 1s., sewed. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 345. 
CONTENTS, 

. INDIA UNDER THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN. 

THe Vyxr House. 

THE APOCRYPHA, 

Our Kin Beyonp THE SEA, 

Francois RaBELAIs. 

KRAKATOA. 

THE DEFENSIVE Poticy OF CHINA 

LIFE OF LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

THe ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

. HE SESSION AND THE UNIONISTS. 


POMS oR oto 


_ 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


MAGAZINE, 


FEBRUARY. 
ConTeENTs. 

THE BELL OF St. Pact’s. By Walter Besant. 

Some InpiAn Fisu. By C. T. Buckland, F.Z 2. 

Tue BACHELOR: a Stupy IN STRAINED SENTIMENT. By F. Anstey. 

A CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE. By Frederick Boyle. 

STUDIES OF ELEMENTARY ScHoon Lire.—(Concluded.) By H. J, Barker. 

Tue Farrres’ COBBLER. By Graham R. Tomson. 

A Dancerovs Catspaw. XVI.-XVIII. (Concluded.) By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Murray. 

At THE SIGN OF THE Snip. By Andrew Lang. 

*,* The SECOND EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER is NOW READY, 


LONGMAN’S No. 76. 


Part I, Chaps. 4-5. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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EDWARD STAN FORD S NEW LIST. | 


NOW READY at all the LIBRARTE3. 


SEAS and SKIES in MANY LATITUDES; 


in Search of Weather. By the Hon. Rat PI ARERC ROMBY, 
Author of ‘Principles of Forecas ing,” ‘* We i 
nal Scientific Series,’ &e. Demy 8vo, with 3 May 
38 Weodeta by Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &e. Cloth’ extre 
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ragow Herald, 
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ortant contr 
trations are of great 
“ The record of 
Scotsman 
“4 wonderfully varied narrative, beantifully illustrated.”’— 


SECOND EDITION, Revised to 1333, 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to Sce 


ing to.’— 












It. With Le seenicth Aggy Residence, and Lists of the Trees, F owers, 
Ferns, and Sceawee y Evten M. Taynor. With Front: spiece, M. ay of 
the Island, and Plan Pde Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. éd, 


Tv TMT 
LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By 

“ee HoOnENLOWE INGELFINGEN. Translated by 

RA . Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Fo!ding Plates, 7s. 6 
jor Walford has done a distinct service not only to arti! lery 
v arms «eee Written by a man who pos: 
with the subject on which he treats, and—w 
as had an abundant opp rrtunity of putting th 
stof actual pr ictice on European battle-fic hese | "3 
for all who seek to study the military art in its highest and 1 
ments.” —Scotsman, 


GERMAN FIELD EXERCISE, 1883. 


II. The Li IGHT. Being a Tra on of Part II. of the 
Book r © — W. H. Sawyer, Brigade-Major, 1st 
18mo, a ae ; by post, 1s 24. 

eee just issued to the German Army is dividel into 
t and third apply more particularly to the German Army, 
g of the handling of troops in action and their prev 
3 therefore been selected for translation, as it is of general 
f all nations, and as being the most recent exposition of the 
iciples of modern European fighting. 


Prince 


Major N.L. Watrorp, 
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FOURTH EDITION, Revised and Rearranzed. 


ASHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and of the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the Prese nt 
Day. For the Useo hools and Young Persons. By Ar ABELLA B. Bucgiry 
{rs. Fisher), Author of “The Fairyland of Science, Life aud her 
a ” “ Winners in Life’s Race,” &c. Crown 8vo, cl loth g r.It, gilt edge 
§s. 6d. 
In this Edition the Author has, in addition to giving the work a general 
¥ — reca t the last te mchapters. She has by this means been able to brivg 
al order, under each branch of science, the most recent 
ries, which in the Third Edition were added in a sn ipple 
bis will be found to give much additional coherence and 
ative, aud to make the book still more worthy of the high 
uttained among the best class of books for tha y 


London: "EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BLACKIE’S SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Adapted to the Requirements of the Examinations of 
and Art Depurtment. 
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sition it cn 
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INORGAN IC CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and 
Practical. With a Course of Chemical Analysis and a Series of E xamples i in 

nical Arithmetic. By Professor A. HumBoLpt SExToN. F ap. 8vo, el ith, 

23. 6d. [Just Pp ublished, 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: a Text- 
Book of Elementary Physics. By Professor Everetr. Enlarged Edition, 
cloth, 4s 

**A book of great merit; it possesses all the systematic arrangement and 
lucidity of the author’s former publications.”—Athenzum. 


EARTH KNOWLEDGE: a Text-Book of Physio- 
gy i — W. J. Harrison and H. R. WAKEFIELD. Part I., Elemeutary, 
. 6d.; Part II., Advanced, 2s, 
e- ure fally compi iled, and the grouping of facts and the general arrangement 
will cause the volume to take a very useful place.’’—Schoo!master, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of DYNAMICS and 
HYDRUSTATICS. By R. H. Prngerton, B.A. (Oxon.) Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“The fundamental units are thoroughly well explained, and, which is saying a 
great deal, they are used consistently throughout. In fact, from a mathematical 
point of view, the book leaves nothing to be desired.”—Nature, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
3y J. M'GREGOR-ROBERTSON, M.A., M.B. Cloth, 4s. 
**A good system of arrangement and clear expressive exposition distinguish 
~*~ book, The definitions of terms are remarkably lucid and exact, a matter of 
she highest importance in a work of this kind. The woodcuts and explanatory 
Guar ams are numerous and good,’—Saturday Review, 
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NEW WORK BY DEAN GOULBURN. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 16s. 
THREE COUNSELS of the 
MASTER; for the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. 


Part 1. The Counsel for the Commencement. 
» 2. The Counsel for the Virtues. 
» 3 The Counsel for the Conflict. 


By E. MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
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The HISTORY ‘of ANCIENT two 
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Sommaire de la Civilisation.’? Edited by Rev. J. Verscnorrr, 
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Meiley. y J. Moray Brown, Author of “Shikar Sket ches.” With Th. 
trations by G. 4: Giles and KE’ igar Giberne from S$! ketch 8 by the Anthor, 
Crown 8yo, Los. 6d. 


WITH the CAMEL “CORPS UP the NIL. 


By Count GuricHen, Grenadier pence hog With numerous Sketches by th; 

Author. Third Edition, large crown Svo, 93 Now ready, 

“The whole hook is wi rth reading, for it possesses such intrinsic merits that 
it can never be stale, and will always be full of interest alike to the civilian and 
the soldier.” —Times, 
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SECOND EDITION IN THE PRDBSS. 


The STORY of HELEN DAVENANT. By 


Vioutet Fane, Author of ‘* Sophy,’ ** Denzil Place,’’ &. 3 vols. 
“A plot which for brightness and verve leaves nuthing to be desired,’=g 
tmes’s Gazctte. 
ten Davenant’s story is full of amusement, and not withont material for 
”__ World. 
ing in a high degree, and told with a simplicity and power thats 
attention and hold it to the en’ 1,°— Scotsman, 
* A novel of exceptionally high quality, 






— Graphic. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


PRICE SEVENPENCE. 

JOURNAL tor FEBRUARY 
begins a New Volume, and contains the opening 
chapters of a 


F ceeaeiacaiaalls 


| NEW NOVEL by DD. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
sie - entitled pe Be one 
VALE’ GUARDIAN 
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. ee Chapters 1 to 5. awe ee 

j EREMY YORK—A COMPLE'T'E STORY. 
° By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 














C HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
Term Begins Again. 
: i Curious Wagers, y 
aes JOURNAL tor FEBRUARY. 
Carions Court Customs in Austria. 
Oar Spires and Spirelets. 
Seats, Trusts and Syndicates. = 
(pEAREese S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 
Trapping Tigers. 
Indiscriminate Charity. 
Overland to India in 1739 and 1889. ers _ 
rr" RS’S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY. 
Spot’? and “ Futures.” 
An Old Chapter Rarely Rea’. 
oh ae lron in its Relations to Life. ss =—_ 
Peer oF JOUKNAL for FH BRUABY. 
A Begging Letter. 
In the City of the Golden Gate. 
aes aS ee ee ee 
JOURNAL tor FEBRUARY. 


tell -in at Highgate. 
Poetical Pieces. 
The Forth Bridge and the November Gales. 
From a Canadian Bank Clerk's Note-Book. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
W. and R. CHAMBE RS, Lon ion and Edinburgh. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 
e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 Wes =f 3rd Street, New York, and 97 KD 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of -~ 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS sm 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PS TAT ES and DOWNSTAIBS 
By Miss THacKERray. ING 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEND 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted MW 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- -free, on receipt of two may, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAB, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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Bea LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
sai HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 


889, 
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JOKE, 




















POPULAR E D NITION, 2 vol+. crown 8vo, 5s. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown Svo, 16s. 
STUDENT'S E .DITION, 2 vols, crown 8v0, 12s, | _ CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8yv, 48s. 

OVER LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
ranslate [ie CRITIC AL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
bert Pépip, : STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Sv, 2 

. PEOPLE’S EVILION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. LIBARY EDITION, ’3 vols. 8v0, 333. 
mid ‘ r c Fe — oleae . 
nt on i cRITIC AL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. W ith LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete 
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tae int wWHORISED EDITION, crown 8r0, 2s. 62.; or 3s. Gi., gilt ed POPULAR EDITION, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
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want BF  yISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEEC 'H ES 
vilitate the POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown Syo, 2s. 61. c ABINET EDITION, + vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
tion to oy : STUDENT’S E DITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, €s, | 
| PAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 

orti 3 Llastrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4*0, 10s. 61 | Illustrated by G,. Scharf, BIJOU EDITION, 1Smo, 23. 61., gilt top. 
wi — 2 II'u:trated by G. Scharf, POPUL MRE DITION, feap. 4to, 6d., swd. ; | Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crowa Svo, 3s. 60., cloth extra, gilt edges 

tth Tia loth. 
the Anthor 3 = 

"me COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MAC: \ULAY. 
{ LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 53. CABINET EDITION, 16 vols, post Svo, £4 16s, 

NILE, The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By Right Hon. Sir G. O. Treveryay, Bart. 
‘ches by thy POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 23 61, CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
Vou ready, q STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 
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BY JAMES A. FROUDE. 
‘DERN HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH 


R 
Vow ready ; ARINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, | POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 


»withte F The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 83 vols. crown Svo, 


price 18s. 
By SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
—e BY W. E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 


1700-1760, 36s. Vols, III. and IV., 1760-1784, 33s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 363. 


The HISTORY of HUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 


yols, crown 8yo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, lés. 
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PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY.| HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 











ee By Jouw Srvart Mitt. | and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Bucsie. 3 
URRAY, LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, | PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5:. | vols, crown 8V0, 243. 
" . . . ' y QW j * TA! T ‘" : 
TAX § 4 SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and) The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 
aucti ne ie RGkNE Mie. Cenencseo. Se Test, with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. Edited by T. C. 
TORY. Iniudive, By = eos | Sanvars. 8yo, 183, 
VARY BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By Waren; GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes in the Time of 
Bacenor, Svo, 12s, Augustus. By Professor Becker. Translated from the German by the Rey. 
F. Metcautr, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
+ & ECONOMIC STUDIES. Watter BAGEnort. | . . 
TU ARY. | CO NO! AIC STUDIES. By ‘ | CHARICLES;; or, Illustrations of the Private 
4 ae | Life of the Anc’ent Greeks. By Professor Becker. Translated from the 
LITERARY STU DIES. By Ww ALTER B AGEHOT. German by the Rey. F. Metcatr. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SU ARY. 2 vols, Svo, 28:, | The AANEID of VIRGIL. Translated into 
3 The WORKS f THOM AS UI LL GREEN English Verse by Joun ContnGron, M.A. Crown §yo, 6s, 
oO MZ FE: 3 IN « 





Volz, I. and II., PHILUSUPHICAL WORKS. 8vo, 163. each, Vol. IIT., | oat aa, a : Rag 
MISCELLANIES, with Index to the Three Volumes, and Memoir. 8v0, 21s, | English Prose by Joun Contneton, M.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


TUARY. Biited by R. L. Nertirsutr, Fellow of Boliiol Colleze, Oxford. 3 vol.| The POEMS of VIRGIL. Translated into 
} 
| 


tUamy. | AnEXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, | A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Brownz, D.D., Bisbop of Winchester, Writers, Edited by R. Quatn, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 138 Woodeuts, medium 





8r0, 163, 8vo, 51>. 61., cloth, or 403., half-russia. To be had also in 2 vols., 34s., cloth, 

LU ARY. The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the | 'THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
MESSIAH, By the Rev. ALFRED ecaciani DD, 2 vols a pot : PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 

p i ¥ Se eT Te es | Teas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER M.RoGet. Crown 8yo, 


price lds, 6d. 


HISIORY of PRUSSIA undor FREDERIC |The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By 


—=— versity. With 2 Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 182, ** STONTHENGE.” With 84 Wood-Engravings, 8ro, 7s. 6.1. 








1 BOOK | MAUNDER’S, TREASURIES. 

ntion of the § BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Reconstructed, Revised, and. TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 

ry brought down to the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates. Feap. 8vo, 63. Compri _ x an Engii = Di ctions 7 —_ Grammar, Uaiversal Yates 
7 lassical Dictio 4 mnolozy, tionary, & Feap. 8vo, 63. 

BOOKS aul TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. Feap. 810, with 900 a Netra wl ec ng 


Woodcats, 6s, SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
he SASURY LE KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. J. 
AIRS (TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, feap. eee eee Wit s wtape, 15 Plates, an 7 the Rev 





Arne, M.A. With5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcents, feap. 8vo, 6:. 





N The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and 
~ aon ; HISTORICAL TREASURY. Separate Histories of all Nations. T. Moone, F.L.S. With 274 Woodeuts and 2) Steel-Plates, Two Parts 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKg 








Vol. I., with Portrait, now ready, price 2s. 61. 


ENGLISH MEN OF 


ACTION. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. have to announce the publication of a Series of Biographies under this title. It will be Confined 
to subjects of the British Crown who have in any capacity, at home or abroad, by land or sea, been conspicuous for their actions jp its 


The Series will begin in February, 1889, and will be continued monthly. 


General Gordon. 
To be followed by :— 
Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. CourcH. 


service. 


The First Volume will be— 


By Colonel Sir Witttam Borer. 


{In March. 


Livingstone. By Mr. Toomas HucuEs. [In Apvil. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir RicHarpD TEMPLE. {In May. ayo 
Wellington. By Mr. GkorcE Hooper. LIn June, 


The price of each Volume will be Half a-Crown. 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. By Mr. F. Marion STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 
CRAWFORD, MONTROSE. By Mr. Mowprar Morris. 
WARWICK, the KING-MAKER., By Mr. C.W. Oman. MONK. By Mr. Jutian Consett. 
DRAKE. By Mr. J. A. Frovpe. DAMPIER. By Mr. W. Ciarg RUSSELL. 
RALEIGH. By Mr. W. STEsBING. CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Watter BEsAnt. 





The Volumes named below are either in the press or in preparation:— 


; CLIVE. By Colonel Sir CHarLEs Witsoy, 

| WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Atrrep Lyary, 
SIR JOHN MOORE. By Colonel Mavricg, 

HAVELOCK. By Mr. ArcuisaLp Forses, 





Now ready, in 3 vols, Demy Svo, price £2 14s. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of “* The Holy Roman Empire.” 


Part 1.—The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part 4—PUBLIC OPINION. 
Part 2.—The STATE GOVERNMENTS. Part 5.—ILLUSTRATIONS and REFLECTIONS. 
Part 3.—The PARTY SYSTEM. Part 6.—SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The Athenwum says:—“ The high expectations which were formed by all those who learned that Mr. 
Bryce was preparing a book on the United States of America are justified by the book itself. Mr. Bryce 
has established a right to be accepted as an authority in all matters with which he deals. Few display his 
industry in investigating, and his capacity for co-ordinating facts. He has the root of the matter in 
him. He takes nothing for granted, and he takes little at secondhand, his conclusion being deduced from 
incontestable premisses......No English book containsa more lucid and accurate account of the several Federal 
authorities, the President, Congress, and courts of law ; while the Constitution and working of the State 
Governments are set forth in a manner equally masterly.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MR. BRET HART 


RESSY: a Novel. By Bret Harte. 2 vols. 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 

The World says :—"' Since his earliest, Mr. Bret Harte has done no work so good as his latest. 
‘ Cressy ’ comes nearer to the quality of ‘ Brown of Calaveras,’ ‘ Tennessee’s Partner,’ and their 
companions than anything that we have seen of his since these Western planets first swam into 
our astonished ken..... It is, we think, by far the best of the writer’s longer tales.” 





NEW _NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. Y¥ E 


BEECHCROFT at ROCKSTONE. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


Two New One-Volume Novels at Popular Prices. 
BY AMY LE 


REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy, Author 


of “The Romance of a Shop.” 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Scotsman says :—* The cleverness of the story—and it is very clever—lies in the incisive- 
ness of its pictures of Jewish character. The story is told in impressions, vividly felt and vividly 
produced. It is enjoyable from first to last.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—‘' It is a bright and interesting novel.”” 


BY MARGARET LEE. 
FAITHFUL and UNFAITHFUL. — By 


ema LEE, Author of ‘Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” “ Lizzie Adriance,” &c. 
3s. 6d, 

The Globe says :—“‘Faithful and Unfaithful’ is attractive and interesting......Miss Lee 
displays much art in the piece-by-piece unfolding of Gilbert’s degradation and Constance’s disen- 
chantment. The meanness of the one and the agony of the other are admirably analysed. The 
character-drawing is, indeed, skilful throughout...... The dialogue is particularly natural, without 
being trivial; and the general handling of the story shows a keen sense of the effective. The 
work is unquestionably above the average.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘* Now that this book has been brought within reach of English 
readers, it will probably have a wide circulation. Dealing with the question ‘Is Marriage a 
Failure ? '"—a question latterly much discussed in some of our periodicals and newspapers—it is 
likely to attract attention and interest, especially as it is the outcome of a system of marriage 
laws differing widely from our own...... the narrative, ordinary and commonplace as are its 
materials, is by no means ordinary or commonplace in its telling. There is a directness and 
simplicity and truthfulness ix the style, a total absence of self-consciousness or search after effect 
that gives it an unquestioned reality and lifelike likeness, appealing as nothing else can to the 
‘human heart. Like Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell, Margaret Lee is content to draw everyday 
life as she sees it. She bestows on her work a minute carefulness of detail which would be no 
discredit to either of these eminent novelists.” 





A SEQUEL to “ A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS; along with some 


Further Chapters in the Experiences of The Little Pilgrim. By the Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the 
Unseen.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. FRANCIS GALTON. 
NATURAL INHERITANCE. By _ Francis 


¥ALTON, Author of “ English Men of Science: their Nature and Nurture,” ‘‘ Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and its Development,’’ &c. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 8vo. [In a few days. 


The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the LATE 


THOMAS ANDREWS, M.D, F.R.S., Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
With a Memoir by P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., and A. Crum Brown, M.D., F.RS., Professors in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. [In a few days, 


POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By 


Sir Wi1n11am Tuomson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, and Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. In 3 vols., with Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
(“‘ Nature Series.”) Vol.I. CONSTITUTION of MATTER. [In a few days. 


| WORDSWORTHIANA. A Selection 
from Papers read to the Wordsworth Society 
Edited by Witt1am Kuiaut, St. Andrews, XR 
Crown 8vo. [In a few days, : 
Among the Contributors to this Volume are R, 7 
Hutton, Professor EpwARD DOWDEN, Professor 
Wituiam KyicgHt, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUBRRY De 
VERE, STOPFORD BROOKE, the Very Rev. the Dry 
of Satispury, J. Russett Lowe t., R, Spexce 
Watson, W. A. Hearp, Rev. Canon Arner, Lori 
HoveHton, Lord SELBORNE, and Professor Jogy 
VEITCH, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 352, for FEBRUARY, price 1s., contains :~ 
1, THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By Goldyin 
Smith. 
2, NeTHer Stowey. By the Rev. Canon Ainger, 
3. MarooneD. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 1122, 
4. THe Memoirs or Aarippa D’Avsiayé, By 
Arthur Tilley. 
5. HomE-RULE FOR INDIA. By Stephen Wheeler, 
6. VoLterrA. By Mrs. Ross. 
7. THE Owt’s Revenae. By W. Warde Fowler, 
8. Leaves From a Note-Boox. 


Profusely illustrated, price 6d., by post, 84, 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY contains :— 

1, PortTRAIT OF A LADY, AFTER MORONT. Frontispiece, 
2. Sant’ Inarto. By F. Marion Crawford. 
3. Moatep Houses. By W. W. Fenn. Llustrated, 
4, Cognac. By H. Barton Baker. 
5. Corrpon’s Sone. From Walton’s “ Complete 

Angler.” With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
5. THE HOUSEOF THE WOLF. ByStanley J. Weyman 
7. Dorpt. By Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. Illustrated, 
8. ErCatera. By H. D. Trail). 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
the COMPLETE WORKS of. A New Edition,in 
7 vols. Globe 8vo, 6s. each. To be issued in 
Monthly Volumes. Volumes I.—III. ready, 
Vol. I. Narrative and Legendary Poems.—Vol. IL 
Poems of Nature; Poems Subjective and Reminiscent; 
Religious Poems —Vol. III. Anti-Slavery Poems; 
Songs of Labour and Reform. 


Monthly, 3s. 6d. each. Vols, I. to V. ready. 


WORKS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
A New and Cheaper Kdition of the more popular 
of Mr. Kingsley’s Books, in 12 vols. 


D> 


WESTWARD HO! ALTON LOCKE. 
HYPATIA. TWO YEARS AGO. 
YEAST. HEREWARD (March). 


*,* Six other Volumes to follow as announced, 
Fortnightly, 3s. 6d. each. Vols. I. to IX. ready. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS 


and TALES. A Complete Uniform and Cheaper 
Edition, in 27 vols., with all the Original Il 


trations. 

The HEIR of RED-| PILLARSof theHOUS, 
CLYFFE. 2 vols. 

HEARTSEASE. The YOUNG STEP 
HOPES and FEARS. MOTHER. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. | CLEVER WOMAN ofthe 
The DAISY CHAIN, FAMILY (Feb, 15th). 
The TRIAM. 


*.* Seventeon other Volumes to follow as announced 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, POPU: 
LAR HANDBOOK to. By Epwarp T. Coot, 
with a Preface by Joun Rusx1y, LLD., 
Selections from his Writings. Crown 8v0, half 
morocco, 14s, : 

*,* Also an Edition on Large Paper, limited to 25) 

Copies. 2 vols. 8vo, BS 

The Portfolio says :—* It is a monumental guide, 
The Saturday Review says :— It is a very interesting 
and valuable book.”” 





*,% Messrs. Macmillan and Co’s Half-Yearly Catalogue of New and Forthcoming Educational Works, and their Quarterly List of New 


Books and New Editions in General Literature, sent, post-free, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


on application. 


— tl 





———e 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strett, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 26th, 1889. 








